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Year ’round Fun! 

aV\ Mountainside Resort Village Lodging 
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a true Vermont experience 

Winter at Smugglers’ 

a\\ Award-winning children’s programs & 
child care ages 6 weeks to 17 years 
A\\ 3 big mountains, 67 trails & 2,610-foot 
vertical rise 
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A 8 pools & 3 waterslides 
a\\ Daily hikes, walks, canoe & fishing trips 
fi aV\ TenPro Tennis School 


Fali at Smugglers’ 
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a\\ Tennis, pools, waterslides & hot tub 

Winter, Summer or Fali, it s the best 
yacation value for your money and timel 
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Winter 

Pleasures 


T he guy who runs the local coffee shop said just yes- 
terday, "I love a big snowstorm." I had to agree. You 
can always tell when a big snowstorm is on the way, 
even if you miss the weather forecast. There's an an- 
ticipatory bustle downtown as people get in enough supplies 
and road salt for a siege. 

Then comes the storm, and cars are put away and meetings 
canceled. The snów begins to mount up and it gets dark early. 
You bank the fire in the woodstove and go to bed feeling warm 
and happy, securely isolated as the roads fili up with snów. 
Things are going to slow down for awhile. 

The next morning is often elear and sunny, crisp and cold. 
Time to get your skis (or snowshoes, as the case may be) and 
get outside. A cold winter with lots of snów never gives me 
cabin fever. It's the rainy, icy, in-between ones — thankfully 
not common up this way — that do that. A chilly winter day 
with lots of sun and fresh snów is one of the reasons we live 
here. 

One winter, when we were living high in the mountain town 
of Shrewsbury, we had so much snów, the path to our front 
door was almost literally a tunnel, with snów banks higher 
than our heads. The 10 miles of rutted road to town were a bit 
tricky, but we could ski out our back door, literally for miles. 
We thought we'd died and gone to heaven. 

There is a downside to winter, especially if you happen to be 
sensitive to light deprivation. It gets dark early in December 
and January, and stays dark long. Days begin grudgingly at 7 or 
so and end without apology at 4 or 4:30 p.m. When a long be- 
low-zero spell hits, it can make you wonder if the end of civi- 
lization as we know it is at hand. 

But I have a simple solution when the weather turns bad (ei- 
ther too cold OR too warm) and dark descends: a good book. A 
page-turner is great. But even better is the weighty tome that 
takes time and attention to wadę through. On a cold winter's 
night, there's nothing better than to toast my toes by the wood- 
stove and read for hours. 

I rather like having the weather take the upper hand now and 
then. It reminds us that we uppity humans may not be the 
most important items on the face of this earth. And that's a 
lesson in humility that we need to have reinforced from time 
to time. 

Fortunately, in a Vermont winter, we usually have plenty of 
opportunity. 
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Not the Jenne Farm! 

After reading the article about our 
neighbors the Jennes [Autumn 1999], I 
am finally able to speak up about the 
thousands of pictures published 
through the years, mainly in your 
magazine. For years we on the Rowlee 
Farm a ąuarter mile up the road have 
dealt with the famę of our neighbor- 
hood and sometimes it was not easy! 

However, one of the most aggravat- 
ing things that we have encountered is 
that a good portion of the pictures are 
not of the Jenne Farm, they are of our 
farm. As the publisher of this wonder- 
ful magazine I am hoping that you can 
tell the difference in the pictures and 
would hope that someday the correc- 
tion could be madę. One surę way to 
tell would be that there are no red 
buildings and, yes, we have white- 
wrapped hay in our fields. This is 
mostly a tongue-in-cheek reprisal, but 
if you have someone check your bacie 
issues for Jenne Farm photos with un- 
painted weathered barns you will see 
what I mean. We have several framed 
here ourselves and hope they have 
been enjoyed. 

Debra Rowlee 

Rowlee Farm, Reading 

Thanks for setting us straight. We blush 
to say that we most recently madę that 
mistake in our Autumn 1996 50th anniver- 
sary retrospective. We think the confusion 
arose because Rowlee Farm is often pho- 
tographed from the vicinity of the Jenne 
Farm. For another look at Rowlee Farm, 
see pages 52 and 53 of this issue. Thanks 
for all the work that goes into keeping your 
corner of Vermont beautiful! — Editor 

A Memorable Haskell Trip 

Your delightful summer issue arti- 
cles on Route 5 and the Haskell Li- 
brary and Opera House in Derby Linę 
encouraged us to embark on the for- 
mer in search of the latter. Unfortu- 
nately neither article reported the 
opera house/library to be closed on 
Mondays, the very day we arrived so 
expectantly in Derby Linę. New Eng- 
land's well known friendliness sur- 
faced just in time to redeem our trip 

(Continued on page 17) 


rThe Vermont Country Storę*-] 

“The centerpiece ofWeston is the justly famed Yermont Country ; Storę. ” 

Yermont Life 

We’ve Been Part of Yermont Life Since 1946 

In 1946 my father, Vrest Orton, along with Earle 
Newton, Walter Hard Sr. and Arthur Wallace Peach, staited 
work on a new magazine that would capture the beauty 
and spirit of the State. They named this new venture, 
Yennont Life. For over 50 years now, Yennont Life has been 
a splendid success. 

We at The Vermont Country Storę are proud of our 
connections with Yermont Life , which has for all these 
years promoted the values of the citizens of our State while 
depicting its incredible natural beauty. 

Lyman Orton 

A Visit You’11 Long Remember 

The Vermont Country Storę is known 
in all 50 States through the Voice ofthe 
Mountains mail order catalogue. We have 
two Stores: the original storę is located in 
the picturesąue village ofWeston. Our 
second storę is conveniently located right 
off 1-91 in Rockingham. At both Stores 
you’11 find products you thought had 
long disappeared such as penny candy, 

Vermont Common Crackers, and flour- 
sack towels, as well as many other useful 
and practical items. Interspersed with the 
merchandise are hundreds of artifacts 
from the past - it’s like shopping in a 
museum. A visit you’11 remember long 
after you get home. 

“Ifind that if it’s not in The Yermont Country> Storę, you can do without it. ” 

San Francisco, California 


COME YISIT OUR STORES 

Rt. 100 WESTON 

Our Original Storę. 

Also visit The Bryant House Restaurant 
serving lunch daily at this location. 

Open Year Around: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 

Closed Sundays 

Rt. 103 ROCKINGHAM 
Open Year Around: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 

Sundays 10-5pm 

MAIL ORDER CATALOGUE 

The Vermont Country Storę® 
Dept. 2472 P.O. Box 128 
Weston, Vermont 05161 

CALL FOR FREE 
CATALOGUE 
1 - 802 - 362-8440 
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State poet Ellen Bryant Voigt, at home 
in Cabot with her dogs. 


Ellen Bryant Voigt,Yermont's Ambassador for Poetry 


V ermont's new State 
poet has a Southern 
accent. Her voice gen- 
tly reflects her Virginia 
childhood even after three 
decades among the Green 
Mountains. 

"Fm surę I would be morę 
plausible as the State poet 
of Vermont if I didn't 
speak," Ellen Bryant Voigt 
said with a self-deprecating 
laugh when her selection 
was announced last Febru- 
ary. 

The transplanted artist 
has flourished in her chosen 
home. An acclaimed writer 
and teacher who has lived 
in Cabot sińce 1971, Voigt, 
56, has received grants from 
the National Endowment 
for the Arts and the 
Guggenheim Foundation. 
Her most recent book of po¬ 
etry, Kyrie, was a finalist 
for the National Book Crit- 
ics Circle Award. She is 
only the third person sińce 
Robert Frost to hołd the 
post of State poet. 

Unlike England's poet 
laureate, who is reąuired to 
write verses for royal and 
State occasions, or the U.S. 


poet laureate, 
who serves as a 
consultant to the 
Library of Con- 
gress, the Ver- 
mont State poet 
is pretty much a 
free agent. The 
job comes with a 
$1,000 honorar¬ 
ium from the 
Vermont Arts 
Council. Former 
State poet Gal- 
way Kinnell barnstormed 
the State, while Pulitzer 
Prize winner Louise Gliick, 
his successor, was morę 
reclusive in the role. Yoigt 


is using her four-year term 
to promote poetry across 
Vermont. Before becoming 
State poet, she developed a 
program to give books by 
contemporary Vermont po- 
ets to high school students. 

When inyited to speaking 
engagements, as she often 
is these days, Voigt gives 
preference to those where 
she can bring a less estab- 
lished poet along to read 
and sell books. If she can't 
do that, she'11 often read the 
work of other Vermont po- 
ets before turning to her 
own. 

"We learned in school 


that poetry was way up 
there, in fancy language and 
not about our lives," she 
has told her audiences. "But 
that's not true. Poems can 
be madę about cows and 
pine needle tea and what- 
ever comes to hand." 

Growing up in Virginia in 
the 1950s, Voigt had no use 
for poetry. "Ali I knew was 
high school textbooks," she 
recalled recently. "And that 
was pretty boring." 

But she discovered the 
joys of 20th-century writers 
such as Rainer Maria Rilke, 
e.e. cummings and William 
Butler Yeats as a young 
woman and began crafting 
her own poems. She gradu- 
ated from the University of 
Iowa's Writers Workshop, 
one of the most prestigious 
writing programs in the 
country. Now 56 and silver- 
haired, she teaches creative 
writing in a low-residency 
master's program she 
helped found at Warren Wil¬ 
son College in North Car- 
olina. 

Ellen Bryant Voigt em- 
braced the chance to be 
State poet, seeing it as an 
opportunity to dust off po¬ 
etry^ musty popular image. 
But after six months in the 
post, she admitted that the 
task is difficult for one 
writer without a budget. 
She has become very selec- 
tive about the appearances 
she makes. 

"Pil turn into an ex-poet 
if I continue to do this," she 
said. "I won't have the time 
to write." 

— Heather Stephenson 


Jug Brook 

Beyond the stone wali, 

the deer should be emerging from their yard. 

Lanie, exhausted, they scrape at the ground 
where roots and bulbs will send forth 
new definitions. The creek swells in its ditch; 
the field puts on a green glove. 

Deep in the woods, the dead ripen, 

and the lesser creatures turn to their commission. 

Why grieve for the lost deer, 

for the fish that clutter the brook, 

the kingdoms of midge that cloud its surface, 

the flocks of birds that come to feed. 

The earth does not grieve. 

It rushes toward the season of waste — 

On the porch the weather shifts, 
the cat dispatches 

another expendable animal from the field. 

Soon she will go inside to cull her litter, 
addressing each with a diagnostic tongue. 

Have I learned nothing? God, 

into whose deep pocket our cries are swept, 

it is you I look for 

in the siatę face of the water. 

[from the collection "The Forces of Plenty"] 
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Yermonters 


L alce Champlain sailors 
Andrew Horton of Shel- 
burne, Bill Fastiggi of 
Burlington and Heather 
Rowe of Peru, New York, 
won the gold medal in the 
Lightning class at last 
summer's Pan-American 
Games in Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba. 

From the heights to the 
depths: Last September 
Bruce Stewart of Barnet 
and Allen Rexford of Dal- 
ton, New 
Hampshire, 
plumbed the 
daunting 
deeps of Lalce 
Willoughby. 

With a lot of 
preparation 
and special 
diving gear 
they reached 
the bottom at 
a point 304 
feet below the 
surface of the 
Northeast 



Shipbuilder Ralph Preston. 


Kingdom lalce. For a view 
from high above Will¬ 
oughby, see page 51. 
Hinesburg's Ralph Pre¬ 


ston is one of Vermont's 
foremost boat builders. 
You might not lcnow that, 
however, because Pre¬ 
ston^ boats only sail in- 
side bottles. Preston, who 
taught math at St. 
MichaeLs College in 
Colchester for 28 years, 
has been building boats in 
bottles for nearly 60 years, 
sińce his days growing up 
in northern Vermont. His 
masterworlc is the Charles 
W. Morgan, 
an intricate 
whaler that 
was insured 
for $80,000, 
according to 
Preston, be- 
fore being 
sold to a Ger¬ 
man museum 
£.last year. It re- 
| ąuired a bot- 
| tle nearly two 
c§ feet in diame- 
ter and toolc 
Preston rough- 
ly 8,000 hours to complete. 
He carefully builds the 
models, disassembles 
them and then reassem- 


Penguin 

Plunge 



Burlington Mayor 
Peter Clavelle emerges 
from Lakę Champlain a 
changed man during last 
Valentine's Day's Pen¬ 
guin Plunge, a fund-rais- 
ing event to benefit the 
Vermont Special Olympics 

that proved Vermonters will do almost anything to make their long winters en- 
tertaining. Last winter, organizers broke the ice and 480 brave souls dove into 
the lakę on that nippy February morning. As soon as the swimmers hit the wa- 
ter, a snów squall settled over the lakę. Next year's event is scheduled for Sat- 
urday, February 19, at 11 a.m. at Burlington^ Waterfront Park. Morę than 500 
cabin-fevered participants are expected. Special Olympics organizers hope to 
raise $170,000 from the event. For information: (802) 863-5222. 


bies them inside the bot¬ 
tles with the help of tweez- 
erslilce instruments. Re- 
cent projects include the 
slaver Amistad and At¬ 
lantic, a schooner that set 
a record Crossing the At¬ 
lantic by setting sail in a 
hurricane. You can find 
out morę at his Web site, 
natosongs.com/hit_the_ 
bottle.html 


%be % Ifc 

Hi/nk/ng of Champ? 

F avorite question asked 
ofworkersatthe Ver- 

m °nt Tourism Depart- 

States Expos/tion in Spring- 
fal| d/ MaSSachusett s, last 

V ) /hat Cl ’ty do the whale 
Watches leave from V 



Three States, Three Summits, One 


W ith strong legs, a lot of 
planning, and the 
help of a Cessna 1 70- 
B airplane, two Vermonters 
pulled off what might be 
called the hiking achievement 
of the millennium — climbing 
in a single day the highest 
peak in each of the three 
northern New England States. 


That's right, Rob 
Roy of Averill and 
Chris Skene of 
Sto we climbed Ver- 
monfs Mount 
Mansfield, Maine's 
Mount Katahdin and 
New Hampshire's 
mighty Mount 
Washington all on 
the same day, July 
28, 1999. 

For most of us climbing any 
single one of those mountains 
would be a significant accom- 
plishment. Bagging all three 
peaks in a day was something 
Skene, 65, and Roy, 50, had 
planned for several years. Be¬ 
cause of the long distances 
between the mountains — 
Katahdin in north-central 


Maine is a good nine-hour 
drive from Mansfield in Stowe 
— the feat would have been 
impossible without Roy's 
smali airplane. Even with the 
piane, the pair completed 
their third climb of the day, 
Mount Mansfield, with only 
40 minutes to spare before 
midnight. 

They began their long day 
at 2 a.m., climbing Katahdin's 
stony 5,268-foot peak by 7 
a.m., returning to Millinocket 
Airport and flying to New 
FHampshire, where they 
climbed 6,288-foot Mount 
Washington. Then they flew 
to the Stowe airport and madę 
it up Mansfielda 4,393-foot 
peak at 11:20 p.m. The only 
hitch in the long day occurred 


when a headlamp burned out 
halfway up Mount Mansfield 
in the dark. A spare light was 
available, but had a second 
light gone, it might have been 
necessary to scrap the trip. 

That didn't happen, and 
Roy and Skene's three-moun- 
tain climb established a 
record that, in all probability, 
will last for a good part of the 
next millennium. In accom- 
plishing their feat, the two 
walked morę than 25 miles, 
climbed morę than 10,000 
vertical feet, flew morę than 
200 miles and drank some six 
gallons of Gatorade! 


Chris Skene , left, and Rob Roy 
stand by the piane they used to 
shuttle between mountains. 
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Traveler Travels to Yermont 


L argely because of its relatively unspoiled natural 
beauty, Vermont was listed as one of the 50 
“places of a lifetime” in the National Geographic 
Traveler magazine’s September issue. 

The special issue was 18 months in the making 
and chose as its theme 50 places in the world that 
the magazine’s editorial Staff judged to be “must- 
see spots for the complete traveler.” 

Many were exotic destinations such as Paris, 

Rio de Janeiro, the Hawaiian Islands and the Great 
Wall of China. Vermont was listed in the “Country 
Unbound" section among other beautiful places in- 
cluding the Alps, the coast of Norway and New Zealand’s North Island. The 
only other eastern U.S. locale chosen was New York City. 

Vermont’s beautiful countryside and its strong sense of community 
were mentioned in the Trneler article by Thetford resident and longtime 
1 /ermont Life contributor Noel Perrin, who said that the state’s beauty was 
due to the glaciers that carved out the landscape, the State politicians who 
protected itthrough strong environmental legislation, and the legions of 
cows who have kept it open and rural. 



Ski Cheap 

S o you'd love to do a lit- 
tle slciing or snow- 
boarding but it seems a 
bit expensive. Perhaps you 
need to check out Ski 
Cheap: The Newsletter for 
Frugal Skiers. 

Published in October, De- 
cember, February and April 
($15 per yearly subscrip- 
tion), Ski Cheap will clue 
you in to those special deals 
you may be missing, things 
lilce: food and toy drives 
that offer free or drastically 
reduced lift tickets for the 
price of bringing a bit of 
non-perishable food or a toy 
to donate; Take Your 
Daughter to the Slopes Day 
(for free if she's under 18); 
carload days (a car fuli of 
friends for one price — 
about $20); or one lift ticlcet 
each for 18 Vermont ski ar- 
eas for $275. 


"Pm really cheap/' says 
founder and publisher Chris 
Estes of Chester. "I don't 
mind telling people that." 


He doesn't need to ; the 
newsletter makes it per- 
fectly elear. It also points 
out not just specials but 


also basie midweek prices 
that are deals. And this 
year, his third in the 
newsletter business, 
Estes has expanded to 
six to eight pages per is¬ 
sue and is throwing in 
news on New Hampshire 
and Maine deals, too. For 
information: Ski Cheap, 
PO Box 429, Chester, VT 
05143, tel. (802)875-3940; 
Web: ski-ridecheap.com. 
Send a SASE for a free issue. 

And if you'd like to ski 
free, the American Skiing 
Company's Vermont re- 
sorts, Killington, Mount 
Snów and Sugarbush, offer 
free skiing for students from 
schools in their areas who 
distinguish themselves 
with high grades. Cali the 
areas for information on the 
Academic Excellence Pro¬ 
gram. 

Vermont Has a 
New State Song 

W hen the State legis- 
lature was asked to 
make "Moonlight 
in Vermont" the State song 
a couple of years ago, its 
members ąuickly decided 
that the jazz classic was not 
really appropriate for group 
singing, but also found 
themselves with another 
problem: The official State 
song adopted a half-century 
ago, "Hail, Vermont!", was 
pretty tired. No one ever 
sang it. 

So the legislature asked 
the Vermont Arts Council 
to come up with a new 
song, and the Arts Council 
sponsored a statewide con- 
test to allow Vermonters to 
create and select it. After 
several months and hun- 
dreds of entries, a winner 
was chosen by popular bal¬ 
io t. 

Written by Vermont na- 
tive Dianę Martin of Plain- 
field and arranged by Rita 
Buglass Gluck of Montpe- 
lier, the new song is simple, 
singable and has a message 


An Old-Fashioned House-Raising In Readsboro 



herie Webb and David 
Giddings could never have 
imagined the devastation they 
would feel when their historie 
Readsboro house burned to 
the ground last February along 
with all their possessions. And 
they couldn't have anticipated 
the support they would re- 
ceive from friends, neighbors 
and community. 

Only five months earlier, 
the couple had bought the 
1 735 house and 88 wooded 
acres on Bowen Road. It was 
the first home they had pur- 
chased together and they were 
excited about their plans for 
improving it. Then the home 
they had come to love was 
gone, and they had no insur- 
ance. 

Al most immediately, towns- 
people decided they were go- 
ing to help Cherie and David 
rebuild. Neighbors offered a 
place to stay for several 
months. Friends donated 
clothes, and local Stores do¬ 
nated food. Businesses loaned 
equipment to clean up the site, 
cut and elear some trees from 



The Readsboro 
house-raising crew. 

the property and mili it into 
lumber at no cost. Hundreds 
of people from Readsboro and 
surrounding towns rallied to 
help out. Students at Reads¬ 
boro Elementary School, 
where Cherie then worked as 
a musie teacher, took up a col- 
lection and donated money 
and clothes. Faculty at the 
school organized a pasta sup- 
per and sold tickets to raise 
funds. And a talent show at 
the community center drew 
wide-ranging involvement, in- 
cluding a teenage rock and 
roli band and a group of se¬ 


nior citizens who sang and 
played the accordion. 

Eventually, plans for a 
house-raising took shape. 
David, a carpenter, drew upon 
his skills and those of his 
brother, Jim, who had house- 
raising experience. Recon- 
struction began on a hot week¬ 
end in June and continued 
morę informally over the sub- 
sequent months with dona- 
tions of money, materials, time 
and expertise. "Having those 
extra pairs of hands was really 
uplifting," says David. "It was 
a tremendous boost. It gave us 
the energy to keep going." 

Today, Cherie and David 
are grateful for what they have 
and for the way a community 
came together to support 
them. "The house has become 
very special because of the 
help of other people," says 
David. "We've gone from 
mourning precious posses¬ 
sions to feeling fortunate for 
the things we have and the 
people we've met as a result 
of what happened." 

— Liz Bisceglie 
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that all Vermonters can endorse. It 
even gives the golden-domed Vermont 
State House a favorable nod. 

The song is copyrighted by Ms. Mar¬ 
tin, but may be sung at official State 
proceedings and has been distributed 
to all Vermont schools. 

These Green Mountains 

These green hills and silver waters 
are my home. They belong to me. 

And to all ofher sons and daughters 
May they be strong and forever free. 

Let us live to protect her beauty 
And look with pride on the golden dome 
They say home is where the heart is 
These Green Mountains are my home. 
These Green Mountains are my home. 

The Beauty of 
Vermont Wins Award 

T~ Jermont Life 's newest photo 
1/ book, The Beauty of Vermont, 
f won a pewter award in the 1999 
Gold Ink Awards contest. The na- 
tional award for printing excellence 
was won in the fine editions category. 
There were morę than 1,800 entries in 
the contest. The book is available from 
Vermont Life at (800) 455-3399. 

Farm Museum Gains Its 
Own Dooryard 

T he Vermont Agricultural Mu¬ 
seum has a home. The museum, 
designed to celebrate the era 
(1900-1960) when steam and gasoline 
engines, rural electrification and tele- 
phones were transforming Vermont 
farms, has purchased a 50-acre site in 
Randolph Center northeast of Inter¬ 
state 89 and off of Route 66. There, 
said Charles Cooley, president of the 
VAM board of trustees, the museum 
will recreate the Vermont farmstead of 
the 1920s and '30s. Cooley, a retired 
Vermont Technical College professor 
whose father taught at the same insti- 
tution, grew up nearby on such a farm. 
So as he leads the effort to build the 
museum, he has a legacy to pass on. 

For information about the annual 
VAM Field Days, set for July 1-2, 2000, 
to join VAM or to contribute toward 
the building campaign, write to Coo¬ 
ley at HCR 67, Box 35, Randolph Cen¬ 
ter, VT 05061. — Beth Champagne 
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FURNISHINGS 
Glens Falls, New York 


. or sterling silver 

Von Bargen’s Fine Diamonds and Jewelry 

Church St.. Burlington, VT • Springfield, VT • Stratton Mtn ., VT 

1-800-841-8820 www. vonbargens.com 


M c K E R N 

DESIGN • CONSTRUCTION • INTERIORS • 

Brandon, Vermont (888) 484-4200 

www.mckernongroup.com 
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Seasons Indulgences 


Enduring Holiday Gifts 

O J 


By Cheryl Dorschner 
Photographed by Michael Sipe 


Vermont is blessed with a great number of talented crafispersons, which at this time ofyear is 
especially fortunate sińce there are no nicer holiday gifts than those crafted by a pair of 
skillful hands. We selected these to show you y but there are many others. To order 
and for morę information, see the list ofaddresses on pnge 10. 


Let It Snów 


Vermont’s own “Snowflake” 
Bentley, the Jerichobom 
farmer who in the late 1800s 
pioneered photomicrography 
(see page 72), is a local hero 
and craftsman in absem 
tia. Vermont 
Snowflakes of Jerb 
cho makes prints 
from Bentley’s 
photographs of 
snowflakes and 
mounts them on 
8-byHO ackbfree mat 
board. $12. The 
pewter snowflake 
ornament sells for $15. 


The Liquid Feel of Chenille 


“Fm interested in complex patterns, movement 
and color; creating beautiful, durable goods,” says 
Carol Crawford of Bakersheld, a weaver for 28 years. 
Her silk chenille scarves are a luxurious 10 by 68 
inches and feel like the inside of bunny ears. $98. 


On Fire 

The metals and vivid hand'dyed 
colors in Dianna Olsen s jewelry 
light up even Decembers dark 
solstice week. She developed 
ber necklaces in a palette that 
complements today’s hand-knit, 
hand'WOven and hand-dyed 
fabrics. $50. 


A Bit of Winter Color 


Ali the flash of winter’s favorite bird, but nonę of 
the hassle of biling the bird feeder. Cardinal or 
summer hummingbird bnger pup- 
pets by Carol Feierabend of 
Richmond are perfect stock' 
ing stuffers. $12 each. 



















Warni and Fuzzy 


Be Bethump’d with Words 

The name of this challenging and fun board 
gamę comes from Shakespeare, but the 
award-winning gamę itself, which tests your 
knowledge of English, was developed by the 
Cahilly family of Warren. Example: “What 
did the Reverend William Spooner really 
mean to say when he announced: ‘Son, it is 
now kisstomary to cuss the bride’?” Teens- 
Adult Edition ($40), Discovery Edition for 
ages 9 and up ($29), book edition ($15). 
Bethump’d with History will be out soon! 


Two hundred Merino sheep are the backbone of Judith 
Giusto’s business. She’s reviving the trade that floun 
ished nearby at Rokeby, the Ferrisburgh farm once 
owned by the Rowland 
Robinson family. Giusto 
offers hand^dyed, one- 
sized mittens or S, M or 
L socks. $37 per pair. 


A Santa with Feet of Clay 

Delia Robinson’s whim- 
sical whistles, hand' 
madę and ńred in her 
East Montpelier 
studio, are colleo 
tors’ items. Here’s 
one that’s just 
right for the 
season. $50 


Musie of the Spheres 

Deck the halls with uncommon 
omaments. Many people collect one 
each year. One style has been on the 
Vermont tree at the White House. 
Handblown by Harry Besett in Hard' 
wiek, ffosted glass with elear images 
of cows, people, stars and other de^ 
signs, $25; assorted jewehtone 
omaments, $18. 


Vermont'made 
mapie bo wis hand- 

painted in bright colors with a water-based, food' 
safe acrylic ńnish and trimmed in a contrasting color 
give new life to salads. The 15-inch diameter bowl by Peggy Potter of Casa 
Madeira in Waitsfield is $168. Matching salad spoon and fork, $48. 


Bowls of 
Bright Color 
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TTERY • CHARLES SHACKLETON FURNITURE • MIRANDA THOMAS POTTERY • CHAR 

The Workshop Storę 

Handmade Pottery, Furniture, & Wooden Accessories 

Located in The Mili, Bridgewater, Vermont (5 miles West of Woodstock, on Route 4) 

Open Daily 10 am - 6 pm 802 672 5175 www.shackletonfurniture.com 
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WILL MOSES 



"Thanksgiving in the Country" 12" x 18" 

"Hey Tom, what day is it?" 

Each serigraph is personally signed and numbered by Will Moses. 

Mt. Nebo Gallery 

60 Grandma Moses Rd., Eagle Bridge, NY 12057 (Just off Rte 22) 

15 Minutesfrom Bennington, VT ... 35 Minutesfrom Manchester, VT 

Free color catalog is also available 1-800-328-6326 

Visit us on the web at www.willmoses.com or visit the Will Moses Dealer nearest you: 
Bennington Museum, Bennington, VT F.H. Gillingham & Sons, Woodstock, VT 

Blue Heron Gallery, South Burlington, VT Framing Format, St. Johnsbury, VT 

Craft Haus, Wilmington, VT Jay Country Storę, Jay, VT 


MADĘ IN YERMONT 


For morę 
Information 

Harry Besett, 

Vermont Glass 
Workshop (glass 
omaments), 482 
Mackville Road, 

Hardwick, VT 
05843, tel. (802) 

472-5733; e-mail: 
hbesett@plainfield.bypass.com; 
Web site: 

www.vermontcrafts.com 
Bethump’d with Words. To find 
the nearest retailer, cali (888) 
496-4094. 

Carol Crawford, Handweaver 

(chenille scarves), P.O. Box 112, 
414 Hydes Hill Road, Bakers- 
field, VT 05441, tel. (802) 827- 
4460, e-mail: woodcraw@to- 
gether.net; Web site: 
www.vermontcrafts.com 
Carol Feierabend, FireRobin Pup- 
petSy P.O. Box 1007, Bridge 
Street, Richmond, VT 05477, 
tel. (802)434-3133. 

Dianna Olsen, On Fire (jewelry), 
1983 Shelburne Road, Shel- 
bume, VT 05482, tel. (802) 985- 
2910, e-mail: 
wyattols@together.net 
Judith E. Giusto, Round Barn 
Merinos (mittens and socks), 
4263 Route 7, Ferrisburgh, VT 
05456, tel. (802) 877-6544; 
e-mail rbmerino@together.net 
Ray Miglionico, Vermont 
Snowflakes (prints and orna¬ 
ment), 68 Vermont Route 15, 
Jericho, VT 05465, tel. (802) 
899-1739, e-mail: 
snowbliz@aol.com; Web site: 
www.snowflakebentley.com 
Peggy Potter, Casa Madera 
(woodenware), P.O. Box 239, 
Mad Ellen Road, Waitsfield, VT 
05673, tel. (802) 496-3029; 
e-mail casawood@madriver.com 
Delia Robinson Whistles, 830 
Sparrow Farm Road, Montpe- 
lier, VT 05602, tel. (802) 223- 
3558. 


Cheryl Dorschner celebrates the holi- 
days in Williston and is a regular Ver- 
mont Life contributor. 
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www.goodnaturepublishing.com publishing company 


The Bowl Mili • Route 100 
Granville, Yermont 


Producing Vermont Hardwood Bowls 
Since 1857 


Tour Mili: 

Monday - Friday, 

8 AM - 3 PM 

Retail Storę: 

7 DAYS A WEEK, 

9am - 5pm 

Internet: 

www. bowlmill. com 
a secnre on-line shopping 39 

FREE BROCHURE 

1-800-828-1005 


m ftt i? ** & 9- 




Perfect Gift 

EASTERN 

DECIDUOUS TREES 

illustrated by Michael Lee 

28 native trees shown in spectacular fali color 
plus close-ups of each tree’s seed and foliage 

24" X 18" $14.99, $25 Laminated 
Add $5.00 shipping per address. 

To place an order or request a free catalog... 

Cali 1 -800-631 -3086 

1904 3rd Ave. #415, Seattle, WA 98101 
Visit our website to view our complete print collection. 
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P.o. Box 148 • Yergennes, Yermont 05491 • (802) 877-2974 


JŃmra 

uonamo 




me- 

cwrK 


Gustom Needlepoint 
New Designs by Favorite Artists 


By Appointment or dumce 


ARTISANS’ 

HAND 


Ve rmont crafts. 
From the playful 
to the poetic. 

89 Main Street at City Center 

Montpelier, Vermont 
Mon. - Sat. 10:00 - 5:30 / Sun. 12:00 - 4:00 
802 - 229-9492 


55 Mountain Rd., Rte. 108 Stowe, Vermont 
www.stowecraft.com Toll-Free: l-877-IL0VEVT 


A im 3 A ST 3 


SPONSORED BY THE YERMONT CRAFTS COUNCIL www.vermontcrafts.com 
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rALLERY 


rALLERY 

esign Center 


A world of contemporary, hand-crafted treasures 
in wood, metal and glass...for the home, 
for the heart, for the soul. 
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Circle Reader Service Number 216 
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A Cutter Above the Rest 


Sleigh Tobie shown with green runners and 
red top. Hints of the bose color show 
through the top color for on ontique look. 

Colors: Red, Green, Blue Natura! Finishes: Ook, Pine, Cherry 


The groceful lines of the steam- 
bent frame and rich heritage of 
our hand planed tobie top create 
a one*of-a-kind treasure. 

The Green Mountain Cutter 
Smali L42" W17" HI 5" 

GMCS $495 (plus $30 shipping) 

Large 146" W25" HI 5" 

GMCl $695 (plus $75 shipping) 


Order toll free foday ot 
1-877-887-5344 
MC/VI$A/MEX/DI$C 
Prices subject to chonge. 

Shop online. Catalog available. 
www.vermontsleigh.com 


Makers of fine furniture 8341 Gleason Rood Rutland, Vermont 05701 

and accessories, handcrafted in Yermont l-877-vtsleigh ♦ www.vermontsleigh.com 
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SPONSORED BY THE V E R M O NT CRAFTS COUNCIL www.vermontcrafts.com 


yisit 

www.vermontcrafts.com 


www.vennontcrafts.com is the most compre- 
hensive Web Site with information on over 
500 of Vermont’s finest artisans. Discover the 
depth of talent in Vermont with artisans work- 
ing with glass, pottery, paper, fabric, metal, 
clay and morę! 



Or, send $3 postage and handling to 
Vermont Crafts Council for the most 
recent copy of the 52-page 
Vermont Crafts Guide. 


Vermont Crafts Council 
P.O. Box 938, 
Montpelier, VT 05601 
Ph: 802-223-3380 
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Spheres of Influence 



So. VermonVs largest contemporary crafts gallery 


Hand-Crafted Wedding Rings & 
Creative gifts for the bride and groom 

106 Main Street 
Brattleboro, VT 05301 
(802) 257-7044 
FAX (802) 257-3049 
www.vtartisans.com 
e-mail: vtart@sover.net 


ARTI8AN 


DESIGNS 
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Spring Break for Artisans! 

Reach 230,000 Vermont Life re; 

62% buy Vermont Crafts! 1 
What a market! 

Once a year Vermont Life gives artisans a bre 
ad ratę when they advertise in the Spring issu'ef ; 

Ad closing for Spring 2000 is December 8 so cali today for 
details at 802-877-2262 and tell us to give you a break! 

*mtfrce, Research USA, Inc. 




Over 200 Crafts and Antiques Booths 


At Kennedy Brothers 

The Factory Marketplace is your center for Vermont Crafts, 
Antiąues and Food. Everything from Jewelry to Wrought Iron, 
to the Kennedy Brothers Woodenware Outlet, Vermont Marble to Mapie Syrup. 
A scoop shop and a dęli are here for delightful snacks. 

Free Parking, Sparkling Rest Rooms and Children’s Play Area. 


Open daily in Vergennes, VT 

Rt. 22A (Just off Rt. 7) (802) 877-2975 

www.kennedy-brothers.com 


1 Keene Trading Post & Norlh Country Taxidermy 


Showcases the largest collection of 
mounted wildlife in the Adiron- 
dacks. Over 250 mounts on display. 
Also features: antler chandeliers &C 
lighting fixtures, antler furniture, 
rustic art, collectibles, books, gifts, 
souvenirs & jewelry. 

Stop and visit the most unique 
storę in the Adirondaclcs 

r -h:, 

pff ' • ? ad:ng post 

H| 


Hours: 9 AM - 5 PM, 6 days. 
Closed Wednesday. 

wśnm&m 

Main St., Keene, NY 
(518) 576-9549 
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VERMONT SEASONS 
CALENDAR 2000 

with Weather Notes 

Showcasing the beauty of Vermont in all its seasonal'^ 
splendor. Each month features a beautifi.il photo of c - 
Vermont, and a monthly calendar highlighted with ... 
unusual weather observations, fascinating Vermorit ; 
weather facts, lorę and statistics, plus room to 
write your own notes. Large format, 13 x 1OK, 
opening to 13 x 21. 

CWE0052 $11.95 

(CWE0252 Two or morę: $10.95 ea.) 

Usc the handy order form opposite pajjc 81, 
or cali 800-455-3399. 

Yermont Life MAGAZINE • 6 Baldwin 5treet • Montpelier, VT 05602 
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Resurrecting Putney’s Tavem 




T he Putney 

Tavern domi- 
nates the 
town green at the 
intersection of 
Route 5 and the 
Westminster West 
Road in the center 
of the village. 11 's 
busy from seven in 
the morning, when 
the Putney Hearth 
Bakery's early birds 
get their coffee, pas- 
try and morning 
newspapers, till seven in the evening, 
when the last customers leave Heart- 
stone Books. At tables on the wrap- 
around porch, people read, eat, drink 
coffee, meet — for business as well as 
pleasure — or just watch their neigh- 
bors go by. 

But in 1995, when Deb and Peter 
Shumlin bought the Tavern at a bank 
auction, the historie building, built in 
1791, was a desolate old hulk: After 
years of neglect, the porch had disap- 
peared, the west side was sagging and 
some of the panes in the old six-over- 
six Windows were gone. 

"I remember a very specific day 
when we were sitting in the pizza 
place with a view of the Tavern and 
Pete telling me he'd received notice 
that the place was coming up for auc¬ 
tion, " Deb recalled. "I remember 
looking at it and thinking 'Oh, it 
wouldn't take too much to fix that 
place up' but also feeling an over- 
whelming passion that the place had 


to be saved." 

"Having both 
grown up here and 
having seen the 
building in yarious 
stages of decay, we 
both saw this as the 
last opportunity to 
save it," said Peter. 

After the auction 
in November of that 
year, saving the di- 
lapidated building 
from the coming 
winter was the first 
priority. One heavy, wet snów might 
have brought it down. The ultimate 
goal was to restore the structure using 
as much of the original materiał as 
possible. 

"Because we were doing historical 
renovation with a tax credit from the 
government, we had to pay attention 
to any new changes we madę," Deb 
went on. "We wanted to do what was 
absolutely the best for the building but 
we had to make it pay or it wasn't go- 
ing to work." 

Since Peter, a State senator, spent 
most of the winter in Montpelier, Deb 
was the generał contractor for the 
building as well as the person respon- 
sible for the couple's two daughters, 
both under the age of five. Yet she 
managed to enjoy the restoration 
process. 

"I was in charge of the whole project 
and at the same time raising the girls," 
she said. "We had such a great crew — 
I never had a moment of regret and I 


By Maggie Cassidy 

Photographed by 

S. Michael Bisceglie 


Mary Ann Schneider at Heartstone 
Books in the restored Putney Tavem. 
Top, Deb and Peter Shumlin took the 
gambie ofbringing the 200-year-old 
building back to life. 
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COMMUNITY 




Absolute Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Eree Overnight Delivery . 
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A.Spedal lnvitation 

(Lelebrating over 30 Ljears in the farm and garden industry, 
Coger 5 s Sugar House Gardens irwites ljou to visit our newest 
storę tucbea awau in the beautiful hills of Southern Vermont. 
Spring.. .the trout ponds are surrounded with flowers • 
Pall..?he pumplan patch will be filled with surprises • 

Winter.. .our gift shop will sparlde with Christmas iuou 
spirit. Our beautiful LogCabin Gift Shop is nestled amonglO acres of 
displaij gardens, ponds and greenhouses. 

nnstmas Shop open Oct l^th through Christmas Elve. 

A wonderful stop for the entire farmlu. Open Ljear-round 
k/ith the exception of Jan. lOth -Peb lOth & Auglst -l^th 


f WI LI I LI lU V^A^|yUUI IWI OUl i • i^uii • i . w / ^ 

Coger'5 Sugar House Gardens 

, No. Springfield, V 1*051^0 • Junction Rt. 10 6 & Rt. 1C 


15 Baltimore Rd., No. Springfi—. . . 

1(300) 433-2645 • www.cogersugarhouse.com 
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Cali for a FREE Catalog! 


The Vermont Bracelet™ 

Of dreams and memories, the promised land. Simple. Pure. 

So close if we on ty slow to. see. 

Lush green valleys, cattle lowing in misty morning light. resting 
quietly in Swiss tranquility. 

River rock; the colors of time, cojlected in Vermont’s valley 
streams. Carefully sorted, cut, polished and set into 14K yellow 
gold. Eight stones the colors of the land. the colors of Vermont. If 
you have a passion for Vermont, the Vermont Bracelet' M will allow 
you to return to the land you love whenever you wish. 

Cali us for your bracelet. Each bracelet is a one-of-a-kind... 
shown actual size. 

The Vermont Bracelet™...$685.00 

The salt and pepper granite is from Barre. The remaining stones come 
.front our collecting expeditions hi king valley streams throughout 
the siatę of Vermont. . _ r 

Authentic Vennont stones indicated by VT ; / . 

engraved on the back of the clasp. 


Cross Jewelers 


Jewelers to New England Since 1908 
570 Congress St., Portland, ME 04101 

1 - 800 - 433-2988 


\v ww.crossjewelers.com 


V. 


Cows, Northeast Kingdom 
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can sincerely say that I enjoyed every 
second of the renovation part." 

As the Shumlins began to look be- 
yond the most urgent repairs toward 
the long-term use of the building, 
Lawrence and Bonnie Williams were 
looking for a place to open Oak 
Meadow School. The school publishes 
materials and provides distance-learn- 
ing to home-schoolers through corre- 
spondence and the Internet. 

Lawrence Williams recalled coming 
to New England from their home in 
Virginia in the fali of 1995 to look for a 
site for their new, nontraditional 
school. 

"The first thing we noticed was this 
huge building right in the center of 
town," he said. "Peter Shumlin told 
me what the plans were in generał. We 
hadn't madę the decision yet, but we 
were leaning strongly toward moving 
up, and the one piece that was missing 
was a place to locate the offices." 

Back in Virginia, the Williamses 
worked out a tentative layout for Of¬ 
fice space; sińce they were involved at 
such an early stage in the project, there 
was time to adapt the Tavern renova- 
tions to their needs. In early 1996 they 
signed a lease. 

"When I look back on it now, it 
seems very curious that we were will- 
ing to make that kind of commitment, 
considering the State of the building at 
the time," Williams said. "It was re- 
ally a matter of trust — both my wife 
and I felt that Deb and Peter could be 
trusted. It seems odd to make such a 
drastic change on the basis of that, but 
when I look back, what better basis is 
there?" 

Trust was also the basis for Heart- 
stone Books' move to the Tavern. The 
storę, then located in a smali building 
down beyond the library, was only two 
years old. Before the Shumlins ap- 
proached the owners, Rosemary Ladd 
and John Smith, Ladd and Smith had 
no thought of moving. They declined 
the offer but later reconsidered and be¬ 
gan planning to move their bookstore. 
The Shumlins worked closely with 
them, tailoring the available space to 
their needs. 

"They madę it work for us, because 
they wanted a community business in 
here," Ladd said. 

The community pitched in to help 
the bookstore move. 
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"It was unbelievable, // Ladd said. 
"From Julie Rosegrant, who was in her 
90s, down to little lcids — people 
moved us. There were also a number 
of volunteers who came in and shelved 
books." 

The change in the bookstore's busi¬ 
ness was dramatic. Business doubled 
and later tripled. 

"It changed our business from a lit¬ 
tle mom-and-pop used bookstore to a 
community bookstore," said Ladd. "At 
Christmas we were going crazy, and 
people were saying, 'Thank you for be- 
ing here.' We feel like we're part of an 
event bigger than a business." 

They're right, according to Jim 
Mullen, Putney's town manager. He 
credits the Tavern's restoration for a 
renaissance in the town. 

"The project was so well done that 
it set the tonę for the rest of the his¬ 
torie yillage center," Mullen said. 
"The present Silver Forest building, 
which had long stood vacant, was fi- 
nally finished and developed into a re- 
tail storę, and then Offerings Jewelry 
moved down into the yillage center. 
So suddenly all empty retail space be- 
came occupied." 

There were other profound changes 
as well. The Shumlins' project was the 
first to take adyantage of new zoning 
regulations that allowed a mix of com- 
mercial and residential use. 

"It's madę commercial property in 
the yillage much morę yaluable," 
Mullen said. "So suddenly you actu- 
ally had people living in the center of 
the yillage again." 

The town hall, another historie 
building in the center of Putney, also 
benefited, according to Mullen. The 
Aiken Garden, in front of the town 
hall, reflected the late U.S. Senator 
George D. Aiken's pioneering use of 
native plant species, but the building 
was surrounded by cracked asphalt. 
Because of the beauty of the landscap- 
ing around the Shumlins' building, do- 
nations came in to extend the Aiken 
Garden around the rest of the building. 

The success of the TavenTs restora¬ 
tion was due in part, Mullen said, to 
those three most yaluable factors in 
commercial real estate — location, lo- 
cation, location. 

"The Shumlins' property was at the 
intersection of two important roads 
with a lot of commuter traffic passing 





Iways have to go outside 
the wide open spaces. 
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TIMBERPEG* 

The Artisans of Post & Beam. 

Box 1500, VL17, Claremont, NH 03743 (603) 542-7762 

www.timberpeg.com 


Retire to a place where freedom is just as important now as it was in colonial 
days. Morę than 200 years ago, our founding fathers madę history and won their 
independence and freedom. At Williamsburg Landing, were equally proud of 
our own legacy in offering residents outstanding choices of beautiful homes and 
apartments. At Woodhaven, our health care complex, we provide 
several levels of specialized care for your comfort and security. 

With all the amenities you expect and the services you wfLLIAMSBURG 
deserve, theres no better place to exercise your own freedom of LANDING 
choice! Cali us today or visit our web site! 

www.williamsburglanding.baweb.com. 

1-800-554-5517 • 5700 Williamsburg Landing Drive, Williamsburg, VA 23185 Si&JSSS 


What kind of new home do you see 
yourself in? Traditional or contempo- 
rary; large or smali; a rambling family 
place, secluded vacation getaway or cozy 
retirement retreat? 

Timberpeg's exclusive Post & Beam 
design system lets you create the perfect 
home. Warm. Roomy. Beautiful to look 
at. Superbly designed and crafted. 

And with the help of your local 
Timberpeg representative, it's as easy 
as can be. 


Here's how to begin. Just cali or write 
for our S15 design portfolio. (VISA - and 
MasterCard accepted) 


r 
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COMMUNITY 



Expect Exceptional 
Stan Jards of Care 


At Oak Knoll, An Exceptional 
Assisted Living Community, individ- 
uals and couples will enjoy a gra- 
cious, supportive life style. 

Our comfortable and very well- 
appointed residence offers all the 
amenities of home with several spa- 
cious suitę options and in-room safe- 
ty/emergency response Systems. Our 
care plans ensure that all residents 
receive three delicious, healthy meals 
per day and afternoon tea. There will 
be 24-hour trained professional and 
security Staff as well as daily status 
checks, wellness visits and medica- 
tion management by a licensed nurse. 


Occupancy beginning November 1999. 

Please cali Nancy Renehan, Administrator for a persona1 tour and information. 


One mile east of Route 7 on 
Route 11/30, P. O. Box 1044, 
Manchester Center,Vermont 05255 
an exceptionalassisted Iiving community 802.362.4481 www.oakknollvt.com 

g$ _____ g 
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Oak Knoll 



by/' he said. "It offered good parking, 
and — something that's very impor- 
tant — good loading spaces for com- 
mercial tenants." 

And then there was the Tavem's big 
porch, with its views of the village 
center. 

"I wanted it to be a place where 
everybody could come, even if they 
weren't shopping there," said Deb 
Shumlin. "They could buy their lunch 
at the generał storę and bring it over 
and eat it on the porch. And that's 
when we started thinking, wouldn't it 
be great to have a bookstore? And then 
we thought of a bakery." 

Dan and Gay Foster had long wanted 
to open a bakery and had looked at a 
lot of potential spaces. They had been 
in Putney for about a week when they 
heard about the Tavem restoration. 

"We walked in, and we felt it was 
open for us," Gay said. "This was 
when it was still gutted and under 
construction." 

Ever sińce the doors opened, the 
bakery has been busy. 

"It means we've been running — a 
lot of 12- and 16-hour days, a few 18- 
hour days, seven days a week," Dan 
said. 

Putney Hearth Bakery has finally 
grown to a point where the couple can 
hire enough Staff to help them. 

"It's been in many ways a miracle," 
said Gay. "It's rare that you're able to 
live your dream, and that's what we've 
been able to do." 

For Deb Shumlin, the project is a vi- 
sion realized. 

"The biggest pleasure for me is see- 
ing the use it gets," she said, "whether 
it's someone outside playing the saxo- 
phone on a Sunday afternoon, or see- 
ing the Putney School lcids hanging 
out on Wednesdays and, at the same 
time, going inside and seeing how 
much of the building we preserved — 
the beams, the plaster walls. 

"I never imagined that it would be 
so busy, that it could change the town 
as much as it has," she said. "I just 
look at that porch, and so many peo- 
ple all around, and it makes me so 
happy." 

Maggie Cassidy teaches French at Brattle- 
boro Union High School and is a commen- 
tator on Vermont Public Radio. She lives 
in Putney. 
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LETTERS 

Continued from page 3 

and make our Monday memorable. 

A thoughtful U.S. customs agent re- 
sponded to our disappointment by vol- 
unteering to cali Jack St. Sauveur, fea- 
tured in your article as the custodian 
and "Phantom of the Opera/' who im- 
mediately offered to meet us at the 
Haskell. En route we were able to flag 
down a New Hampshire couple previ- 
ously met at the library's locked doors, 
and Jack proved a charming and gra- 
cious guide for our four-person person- 
alized tour of both library and opera 
house. Jack's anecdotes, humor and 
spark belied both the "83 summers" 
he claims and that we had interrupted 
his quiet afternoon. In retrospect, it is 
now hard to distinguish whether Jack 
or his beloved opera house was the 
greater high point of the day, but be- 
tween them and a sensitive customs 
agent we were treated to a memorable 
Vermont experience. 

Even so, it seems to us that futurę 
feature articles might include notice of 
special hours, openings and closings. 
Sue and Scott Harvin 
Wayne, Pennsylvania 

Glad your visit was saved, and thanks 
for the reminder on hours. — Editor 

A Jersey Bovinocracy 

Thanks for saving the best for the 
last, Picture Postscript, Summer 1999. 

There is no cow morę beautiful than 
a full-grown Jersey, with its not-so- 
spectacular-as-other-breeds tawny 
hide. In a bygone era, before the advent 
of additives and preservatives, Jerseys 
were prized for the high butter-fat con- 
tent of their milk. I was born and bred 
on an all-Jersey, central Vermont 
"bovinocracy ; " I assure you I am not 
the least bit prejudiced! 

Barbara Graves Story 
Hancock 

P.S. I coined the word bovinocracy 
in recent years when reflections upon 
my early years madę me realize that 
"bossy" dictated the lives of us all. 

A Carńage Craftsman 

I don't have a cart, or even a horse to 
puli one, but I so enjoyed the story of 
Fred Merriam [Autumn 1999] and his 
passionate love of making horse carts! 
In this crazy, fast-paced world, how 
wonderful to see a craftsman radiant 


with the love of his worlc, and the re- 
sult, a superlative product. 

Elizabeth Kutsche 
Nazareth, Michigan 

Underground Railroad Complaint 

I was very disappointed in the "Un- 
earthing the Underground Railroad" 
article [Summer 1999]. The skepticism 
and generalizations madę are hard to 
accept. Also, the state's historians and 
historical society's negative, doubting 
views on Vermont's role in the Under¬ 
ground Railroad came across strongly. 
As one who has researched and writ- 
ten articles on this subject, I found 
plenty of evidence of Vermonters do- 
ing their part to help the cause. I to- 
tally disagree with the negative posi- 
tion State historians have. 

Why is it that those who claim to be 
the experts are those who disclaim his- 
tory because they don't have every- 
thing documented in blacie and white. 

Doesn't any reference to the Under¬ 
ground Railroad start out with an un- 
organized, on the whole undocu- 
mented network? Then why do these 
historians keep harping on the undoc- 
umented, unorganized manner of the 
network? 

Are we to assume that Vermont in 
the 1800s was an "all-for-one-opinion" 
State? Was it a utopia? No. How can 
we assume that the slavery issue was 
so defined in one entire State. Yes, in 
some towns, fugitive slaves were wel- 
comed and allowed to work and live, 
as stated in your article. What about 
the riots when abolitionists lectured 
throughout the State? Or towns di- 
vided on the issue? There were other 
towns which didn't welcome Negroes 
or tolerate arguing the slavery issue, 
not to mention aiding fugitives. People 
were ostracized by the church and 
their communities just for arguing 
against slavery, not to mention se- 
cretly helping fugitives. 

Are we to disregard the history 
recorded in Vermont town histories, 
many of which were written in the 
1800s and early 1900s? Do they intend 
for us to generalize and assume that 
any mentions of the Underground Rail¬ 
road are legends not based on facts? 
Michelle Arnosky Sherburne 
Wells River 


Send letters to: Vermont Life, Letters to the Editor, 6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, 
VT 05602; fax: (802) 828-3366; e-mail: vtlife@life.State.vt.us 


Fine imported 
Italian linens 


at fabulous prices 



ANICHINI 

OUTLET STORĘ 


Powerhouse Arcade 

West Lebanon 

New Hampshire 03784 

603 . 298.8656 

10 TO 9 MONDAY-SATURDAY 
12 TO 5 SUNDAY 
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The Dana Sprague 
Collection 

"a photographic collection of 

YINTACE BASEBALL MEMORABILIA" 



They are lovely. My favorite is 
'SmallTown Baseball'." 

Joshua Leland Evans - Sports Collectors Digest 


They are beautiful. 'Finał Stats' 

IS MY FAVORITE." 

Thomas Simon - President Society for 
American Baseball Research, 

Larry Gardner Chapter 

"I WAS SWEPT OFF MY FEET. THESE ARE 
BEAUTIFUL CARDS, VERY IMPRESSIVE." 

Cuy Waterman - Author and former 

PRESIDENTIAL SPEECH WRITER 

Museum Quality Prints 

800.638.8718 

WWW.POPHOUSE.COM 
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The Creak of the Snowshoes, the 
Boom of the Muzzleloaders 


By Alison Freeland 
Photographed by Jeb Wallace-Brodeur 


it, it's too late. He's irretrievably lost 
in the 19th century and starts seeking 
the company of others of his kind. 

Several long, dark winters ago, Ray 
Saloomey, proprietor of Madonna Auto 
Repair in Jeffersonville, got himself a 
muzzleloader. It's well known that 
Vermont winters can drive one in sev- 
eral directions. They drive some to 
Florida. Others succumb to cabin 
fever. Some, however, emerge from 
their cabins in a fit of inventiveness 
and find a way to play in the snów. 
Rudyard Kipling was known to smack 
golf balls, painted red, across the icy 


slopes of his Vermont home. Ray Sa¬ 
loomey invented his own winter gamę, 
put out the cali to muzzleloader en- 
thusiasts and they came. 

This winter, the Smugglers' Notch 
Primitive Biathlon celebrates its sixth 
year. There will probably be close to 
100 participants and at least that many 
spectators. The event resembles the 
popular Olympic biathlon in name 
only. Don't expect to see contestants 
on racing skis and in space-age body- 
hugging outfits or hear the spit of high- 
tech rifles. Don't look for split-second 
scores and youthful muscles straining 




O wning a muzzleloader can do 
funny things to a person. It can 
make you look at life differently. 
It can take a modern man and plunge 
him back 150 years. Suddenly he starts 
thinking about terms like self-suffi- 
ciency, survival and ingenuity. He gets 
dangerous notions like "simple is bet- 
ter" and "who needs technology, any- 
way?" Weird garments slip into his 
wardrobe: a dyed green hunting tunic, 
moccasins, maybe a tricornered hat. 
By the time he's making his own black 
powder or building his own rifle and 
carving Native American designs into 


* 











Lajstdmarks 


in competition. Instead, come pre- 
pared to step into an 1800s hunting 
camp where men and women in period 
dress forge into the woods on snow- 
shoes and carefully prepare their black 
powder and round-ball ammunition 
one shot at a time. 

The rules are simple: single-barrel 
primitive-style muzzleloaders only 
and traditional wood-framed snow- 
shoes. The use of round-ball ammuni¬ 
tion is reąuested. Each contestant 
runs, walks or stumbles on snowshoes 
around a wooded trail almost two 
miles long. Four stations are set up 
along the way where the contestant 
gets two shots apiece at a target hang- 
ing about 60 feet away in the woods. 
At the finish linę there's an extra shot 
to make a total of nine. The score is a 
combination of how fast a person 
makes it around the course and how 
many of the nine shots hit their target. 
Prizes include a new pair of snowshoes 
and a coonskin hat. 

On the day of the event, the bacie 
hill of the Sterling Ridge Inn in Jeffer- 
sonville looks like a movie set. On one 
side, a man in deerskin pants helps 
raise a tipi. He carefully clears the 



snów from the ground and makes surę 
the hole in the top of the tipi is ade- 
ąuate to let out smoke from the fire. 
Nearby, smali groups of contestants 
discuss strategy for the race. There are 
lots of fuli beards and mustaches, 
many with icicles hanging off them. 
There are chest straps with parapher- 
nalia hanging down — powder horns, 
bags of "possibles," as they cali extra 
supplies, and other unidentifiable 


eąuipment in embroidered leather 
pouches tied with sinew. 

A man in a tricorn hat and leggings 
has painted war stripes across his 
cheeks. He talks with another man 
whose wide leather belt cinches layers 
of wool and cloth close to his body. 
The one with the war paint confesses 
that his wife thinks they're all a little 
bit nuts. "She thinks this is just play- 
ing dress-up for big boys," he says. The 
others laugh, but no one argues. 

Individuals race one at a time, and 
because the event runs for two days, 
contestants are in no particular hurry 
to have their turn. One by one through- 
out the weekend, they step up to the 
starting linę. The crack-thwump of 
gunshots echoes bacie from the woods 
and over the field to the knot of people 
standing by the Inn. Ray Saloomey 
keeps vigil at the starting linę, which is 
also the finish linę, writing down 
names and watching the cloclc. Since 
Saloomey invented the sport, he's the 
one who lcnows the rules. He also en- 


How to Go 


This year's Smugglers' Notch 
Primitive Biathlon will be held Janu¬ 
ary 29-30 at the Sterling Ridge Inn 
and Cabins in Jeffersonville from 9 
a.m. to 3 p.m., whatever the 
weather. Entry fees are $8 in ad- 
vance and $12 on the day ofthe 
event. For information, cali (802) 
644-8232 (weekdays), (802) 933- 
6732 (evenings and weekends), 
write P.O. Box 276, Jeffersonville, 

VT 05464 or, by Computer, go to 
www.sover.net/-medukie. The 
event is sponsored by the Smug¬ 
glers' Notch Area Chamber ofCom- 
merce and Water 'n' Woods Wilde r- 
ness sports storę. Period dress is en- 
couraged but not required. There is 
an open area for spectators at the fi¬ 
nał target station. 

As the organizers suggest, "Keep 
your powder dry!" 


Stuart and Josli Lyman headfor the finish linę in last year's Smugglers' Notch 
Primitive Biatlilott. Above, Arthur Fletcher awaits his turn on the course. 

Left, black pozuder smoke enoelops biathlete Mick LaRose. 
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X-C SKI PACKAGES 

In Vermont’s Beautiful 
Northeast Kingdom 

Vermont’s Premi 
X-C Ski Centers 
Offer Great Ski 
Packages which 
include: 

Trail Passes 
Lodging 
Meals* * 

Rentals 
Lessons 


$79 

ppdo+tax 

CRAFTSBURY 0UTD00R CENTER 
All meals and lodging 
800-729-7751 
www.craftsbury.com 


$115 

ppdo+tax 

Highland Lodge 

Breakfast, dinner, and lodging 

802-533-2647 

www.thehighlandlodge.com 


$73 

ppqo+tax 

Burkę Mountain X-C 

Quad occupancy, condo, no meals* 

877-BURKE-VT 

www.burkemountain.com 


Stay at one of these area resorts and ski at all 3. 
220 kilometers of groomed trails. 
Abundant Natural Snowfall. 

Package price 1 night, based on 2 night minimum stay. 
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Horse-Drawn Sleigh Rides 

See us on the cover of this issue! Ąfc 

Draft horses, amazing views and hot cider 
await you. Visit, or reserve a night at our 
charming farm. (Quiet and private.) 

Mountain Valley Farm, Waitsfield, VT 

* 802-496-9255 * 
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A secluded inn for all seasons... 

Goshen, Vermont 
800 - 448-0707 
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Thoughtfully Groomed Trail System 

Instruction Rentals 

“Simply one of the best smali cross country 
areas in the country, bar nonę ...” 

Cross Country Skier Magcizine 

www.sover.net/~vtcxc 

North Entrance Mount Snów • Info: 464-0999 
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WWW.thehighlandlodge.com 


for snów conditions 
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www. woodstockinn.com 
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Inn at HighView 

Andover, Vermont 

(802) 875-2724 Fax (802) 875-4021 


HiView@flol.com 

www.innflthiflhview.com 

Yermont the way you always 
dreamed it would be! 

72 acres - 70 kilometers of 
spectacular trails. 
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Prospect Mountain 
XC Ski Center 

Rte. 9, Woodford, VT 
(802) 442-2575 

http://MEMBERS.AOL.COM/XCSKI 
“Where the snów falls first, and lasts!” 
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UlK/NEj 

Nordic CenterM~Stz+B^-' 

^ ^ I nnHnnHem 


Londonderry, VT 


( 802 ) 824-3933 now 29 years old 

Lodging. groomed trails. rentals. snowshoes & food 
www.vikingnordic.com (daily reports) 
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Vermont’s Premier 

Cross Country Ski Resort 

Enjoy over 110 km of scenie 
cross country trails: many with 
snowmaking. Our ski center offers 
instruction & eąuipment rental for 
both classical & skating techniąues. 

1 - 800 - 445-2100 

www.mountaintopinn.com 

ćA/[ounŁain fJnn 

Chittenden, Yermont 05737 



“spectacularly beautiful . 
wonderfully relaxing >> 

An historie farm 
estate set on 


440 acres laced 
with trails 


, _ The INN AT 

Mountain view 

CREAMERY 


East Burkę,Vermont 05832 
802 - 626-9924 • 800 - 572-4509 

www.innmtnview.com 


V 


Enjoy om 28 kilometers of groomed 
and natural trails for unparalleled 
cross country skiing and snów 
shoeing. Our experienced Staff 
provides instruction for the beginner H AWK 
to the advanced telemark skier. We 
also offers guided skiing and snowshoe 
treks. Cross country ski equipment and 
snowshoes are available for sale or rent w 
at the reereation center. ći&Si 
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TREK. 

Track. 

telemark. 

Ski. 

Sleigh. 

SLED. 

Snowshoe. 

((Jr, just exerctseyour 
preroyatwe to sit tn a 
comfy c/iatr 6y t/ie ftre.J 

%jppTcmiiltj Cpdye 

A Mountain Resort in the European Tradition 

BY THE FAMILY THAT1NSPIRED "THE SOUND OF MUSIC” 

Stowe, Yermont 

800-826-7000 trappfamily.com/vl 
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at the 

Green Mountain Stock Farm 
Randolph, Vermont 


800.424.5575 


In VT - 802.728.5575 
www.3Stallionlnn.com 

Owner-hosts: Jinny & Sam Sammis 


THREE 


STALLI0N 

= [FN : Nl = 


The best has just 
gotten better! 

Stay Free! 


Two nights for 
the price of one! 


CROSS COUNTRY SKIING • FINE DINING 


SAUNA • 1300 ACRES • SNOWSHOEING 
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LANDMARKS 


courages people while they checlc the 
straps on their snowshoes and piele up 
their rifles. Saloomey is into the joy of 
the event, not cutthroat competition. 

"Ready when you are," he says to a 
militiaman carrying a reproduction of 
a 1760s flintlock. 

"Okay," the man replies. "I just 
need two minutes." 

"Two minutes, then," says Saloomey. 

"Oh, no, I need three," the man says, 
realizing he needs to make his ammu- 
nition a little morę accessible. 

"Three minutes, then," says Sa¬ 
loomey patiently. 

At last the contestant is ready, and 
Saloomey counts down from five. At 
zero, he calls out "Go!" Anyone who's 
watched a track meet is used to the 
moment when a runner sprints from 
the blocks, arms and legs pumping, 
nostrils wide. Not so in a primitive 
biathlon. Just try sprinting on old-fash- 
ioned wooden snowshoes. These run- 
ners put one foot forward, then have to 
haul their other leg around in a big arc 
so they don't step on the rim of the 
first snowshoe. Lurching from side to 
side, the primitive biathlete plunges 
off down the path, snowshoes slapping 
at his heels. The only sound is the 
crunch of the snów, creaking snow¬ 
shoes and gasps of breath as the runner 
tries to move fast, keep his balance 
and not fali on his gun. 

The contestant has to cover fiat ter- 
rain, cross a smali creelc and climb a 
hill to the first target. A volunteer sits 
by the path next to a smali fire. He 
greets the runner and shows him the 
target. The runner plants his snow¬ 
shoes and tries to calm his shaking fin- 
gers. He loads his ammunition, stead- 
ies his gazę and fires. Then he repeats 
the process and heads off up the path. 

"I like the mind-set one needs to 
shoot only one shot at a time," says 
contestant Erie Bye of Chester. "The 
technology of flintlocks seems rudi- 
mentary at first glance, but I consider 
it sophisticated and reliable. Each shot 
means morę than shooting cartridge 
guns. No shot is talcen without the 
greatest care. It helps me feel self- 
reliant, resourceful and competent." 

After the previous year's competi¬ 
tion, Bye knew what he was getting 
into. "I madę a loading błock," he says, 
"that allows me to fili each hole with a 
patched round bali. The patches are pre- 


cut to the right size and lubricated with 
an oily preparation. It saves consider- 
able time in loading the rifle. Actually, 
though, the time spent loading isn't 
wasted, sińce it helps me catch my 
breath before trying to shoot. My thinlc- 
ing is that the shooter is wise to travel 
at a morę comfortable pace and recover 
as much as possible before the shot." 

Bye's strategy is rewarded, and he's 
pleased to see at the end of the week¬ 
end that, at age 50, he has come in 
among the top 10 contestants. In his 
case, it wasn't speed as much as accu- 
rate shooting that placed him so high. 
At the end of the weekend, the overall 
winner, Vince Bernstein of Phoenicia, 
New York, a big, grinning man enjoy- 
ing a decidedly 1990s cigar, has run 
the course in about 39 minutes and hit 
the target every time. The last-place 
contestant, Patricia Stabler of Melrose, 
Massachusetts, a tali woman in a red 
hunting jacket, ran the course in a lit¬ 
tle over an hour and hit two targets. 
Both crow a little about the results. 

The camaraderie makes the event 
work, and most contestants hang 
around for hours after their own race is 
done. There's time to compare rifles 
and shop at makeshift displays of the 
finer things of life like trade jewelry, 
rabbit slcins and tomahawks. 

At the end of the weekend, the prim- 
itive biathletes take down the tipi and 
pacie up their flint, powder horns and 
snowshoes. They move around to the 
front of the Sterling Ridge Inn to say 
their good-byes amid the snowmobil- 
ers, mostly skiers staying at the Inn 
who are renting snowmobiles for the 
aftemoon. 

The snowmobile riders step into the 
cold air. They wear their ski clothes — 
thermal underwear and Polartec outer 
garments. They have on large helmets. 
They barely need gloves because the 
snowmobiles have heated handlegrips. 
They position themselves on the wide 
seats and take off with a roar of the en- 
gines. Back on the driveway, the 
mountain men, militia and soldiers of 
the French and Indian Wars look over 
at the retreating machines. They smile 
tolerantly, and the gleam in their eyes 
is not one of envy. 


Alison Freeland lives in Williamsville. Jeb 
Wallace-Brodeur is a photographer for the 
Barre-Montpelier Times Argus. 
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Experience the subtle power of natural fragrances froni Yermont 


Signature Series Mapie Syrup 


for tk« COłTNlTtOh c lotUs 

F««l jood ^11 over u/itk our 
c^suiJ cohsfy u/oNn«iCs ciotki^ 

fatf&iat 

factory etc*. ..inc. 

*spińted hats... carefree clothing 

Quechee, Vermont 

www.fathat.com 

802-Z96-6646 


c2.ll for 2. FREE C 2 .t 2 .loy 


Handmade Fragrant Balsam from Vermont’s Northeast Kingdom 

24" double-sided decorated wreath, $25.00 P.PD. Order #1 ’ 

Special Offer! Wreath with 1 lb. All-Natural 
Buttermilk and Pecan Pancake Mix (in an attrac- 
tive canvas grain sack) and, to complement the 
pancakes, an 8 oz. glass jug of Vermont mapie 
syrup. Only $29.99 P.PD. Order #902. 

We also ship Centerpieces, Garlands and 
Balsam trees. Perfect for business gifts. VISA, 

M/C accepted. If sending orders by mail, in- 
clude gift card message, name, address and 
phone number. Have a part of Vermont shipped 
anywhere in the Continental U.S.A. S&H $1.99. 

KOZY AC RE FARM & WREATHS 

Luc & Rhonda Quirion • RFD#1, Box 362, Newport, VT 05855 
(800) 824-6388 • FAX (802) 334-5050 • E-mail: kozyacre@together.net 




First Night 


Y Yermont Mail Order Gifts & Specialty Foods 


The VfeRMONT Apple Baker 


Each year the first syrup off the evapo- 
rator has the lightest taste, is golden in 
color and is given the highest grade. 


I 11 a 1.2 pint 
re-usable, 
glass 
decanter 
for $21.95 
Delivered 

cali for free catalogue 


MORSE 


For 200 years, 

The Morse Farm. 
Montpelier. VT 

1-800/242-2740 

1-802/223-7450 FAX 
1-802/223-2740 in VT 
www .morsefarm.com 


The King Arthur Flour® 

Baker’s Storę 


South • Norwich, Vermont 
(802) 649-3361 

Mon. Sat. 9:00-6:00*Sun. 11:00-4:00 
www.kingarthurflour.com 

Our Baker’s Storę is a playground for the home baking 
enthusiast offering new and classic products, featuring 
an extensive variety of hard-to-find ingredients, Vermont 
products, bread machines, professional bakeware and 
our signature mixes usin ^good King Arthur Flour. 

For a free copy ofThe Baker’s Catalogue® 800-777-4434. 
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Add cinnamon and 
mapie syrup, pop in 
oven or microwave for a 
scrumptious dessert. 


From 

Stone Soldier 

POTTERY 


P.O. Box 286, 
, VT 05342 
(802)-368-7077 
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Retail ~ Mail Order 
Wholesale 






To receive a catcilog, cali 
(802) 436-1022 
or 

Shop on-line at 
whw. vennonlcandle.com 

Vermont Candle Company 
Lullbrook Farm 

Reeves Road, Hartland, VT 05049 
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ERMONT 


er bal 


healittg 


P.O.0ox 373 
Bradford, VT 05033 

toll free (077) 290-HERB 
ph (302)222-4550 
fax (002)222-4051 
email: vhh@together.net 


Vermont Herbal Healing 

Ali Natural Medicinals & Cosmetics 

SAWY SALVE® ECHINACEA M., 

St. Johns wort.comfrey, and immunitybooster ^iy' 

calendula are blended into this Historically, Echinacea or purple 

soothing and rejuvenating blend. coneflower has been used to 
Use Sawy 5alve® on bruises, burns, strengthen the immune system 


cuts.chapped orcracked 

skin.diaperrash&sun- 

burn.$5.50-2oz. 




FA^ULOUS 
FACE CREAMS 
rose.sandalwood & rosę geranium 

Let the beautyof naturę 
Ęf, moisturizeand revitalize 
/ yourskin.$0.OO-2oz. 


and preventsicknessduring 
times of stre5s. $12.00 - 2 oz. 

LUSCIOUS 5Ł 
LIP BALMS ^ 

ruty, pink&natural 'Wf 

Dynamizelips with this 
elemental, plant-based formula 
that protects and replenishes 
inherent softness. $2.50 -1/4 oz. 


Order at our website! www.vtherbalhealing.com (cali for Wholesale) 
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100% Vermont Products 
in a wide selection for 
all occasions. 


• Great prices/Mastercard, VISA accepted. 

• Quality handcrafts and gourmet specialty foods. 
*Corporate accounts welcome. 

Green Mountain Gift Baskets 

308 Many Waters Rd • Bristol, VT 05443 


To Order Cali: 


800 - 613-4642 


www.sover.net/~gmgb 
email: gnigb@sover.net 












































Goodrich's 


ęoodricfcs Mapie Jam i S££vto§647 


. .presents the mąjesty ofVermont’s renowned autumn beauty.” 

www.travelthe.net (9/16/98) 


Customers comments: 

. .relaxing and beautiful.. 

“... superbly crafted...” 

“.. .want to watch it again and again.” 
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Fourteenth Star, Inc./po Box 819/Shelburne VT 05482 
$20 (+$4 S&H) Chk/MO/Visa/MC. [VT order to VT addr: +S1.20 sales tax] 

Phone Orders (Visa/MC): 1-888-236-5424 toll-free 
Q?: fax (802) 985-9379 or e-mail: autumn@peakcolor.com 
Visit WWW.peakeolor.com (trip planning guide & much morę) 


micjhland ^Diwet 

JHeirloom Comfortersfrom Uermont s Northeast ZKincjdom 


Specializing in standard and custom 
sized down comforters and pillows. 
Also available, duvet covers and 
pillow covers. 
New to our product linę this fali, 
"Down Blankets" 
Cali now for free brochure. 

HIGHLAND DUVET 
P.O. Box 281 

Concord, VT 05824 Free shipping on 

802-695-3340 all orders! 


Give the ?nagic of naturę ’s remarkable fali beauty ... 

The Splendor of VT’s Autumn 


— an elegant Holiday gift— 


Chocolate 
Sleigh Ride 


This keepsake sleigh 
overflows with irre- 
sistible Lakę Champlain 
Chocolates. handcrafted in smali batches with 
Belgian chocolate. Vermont cream, and sweet butter. 
Enjoy our famous Five-Star Bars, a Gift Box of flavor- 
ful Chocolate Thins, legendary Chocolates of 
Vermont and rapturous Truffles—guaranteed to 
delight all those who receive! 15 oz. $35 plus S&H. 
FREE gift with purchase. FREE catalog. 


Cali toll-free 1-800-465-5909 

750 Pine Street Burlington, VT 05401 T . . . 

Lakę Lhamplam 

www.lakechamplainchocolate.com chocolates 


VL9 


TM 


THE VERMONT TARTAN 

Wear the colors of Vermont! 
This beautiful plaid is 
available in ties, scarves, 
tams, braces, 
and blankets. 


Send for 
our free 
catalogue. 

over 300 
other tartans 
are also 
available. 


100% 
lightweight 
wool tie 

madę in Scotland. 

postage paid 
Visa, MC, or check 
exclusively from 

QUfllQH 
DE5IQM 
CENTRE 

P.O. Box 114, West Main Street 
Wilmington, VT 05363 
(802) 464-2780 

Fine woolens sińce 1968. 
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The ‘where & when video tour of beautiful fali 
places across Vermont.. .describing the peak 
autumn color timetable, and offering the bliss 
of this historie 14th statek matchless charm. 

we can direct-ship...with your greeting 


To take this endearing 61 minutę video tour once is to find 
that the striking charm of Vermont’s autumn magnificence and 
serene character makes one want to watch the video again, 
and again...at any time...for years to come. 
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Circle Reader Service Number 121 


WHOLESALE • RETAIL 
• MAIL ORDER 

To order, cali: 

1-800-639-1854 
or fax us at: 
1-802-426-3388 

MasterCard, Visa, 
Discover or check - 
We ship nationwide 

Ask for our 
Catalog of wonderful 
Mapie Products! 
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y Yermont Mail Order Gifts & Specialty Foods 


Coger’s Sugar House Gardens of Yermont 


“A Gardener s Pciradise” 


Fine quality gifts for the 
garden and home 


• Exquisite Florals • 

• Unique Candles • 

► Yermont Country Baskets « 


Cali for free catalogue 

1 - 800 - 488-2643 

www.cogersugarhouse.com 

15 Baltimore Road, (jct. Rte. 10) 
North Springfield, VT 05150 
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“Sleeper Vista” 

a limited edition print 
by Linda Roberts 
numbered and signed 


Paradę Gallery 

P.O. Box 245 • Main Street 
Warren, VT 05674-0245 
(802) 496-5445 

www. paradegallery. com 

00 S&H 
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CANADIAN REJUVENATION SYSTEMS 

for secure on-line orders : wmv.canrejuvenate.com 

for a product Ust, 802-744-8215 CRS will donate $1 of every 

phone or fax: 888-990-9931 bottle sold to Yermont Life 

This fledglłng company has roots readersto a Vermontpower 
in both Canada and Vermont. subsidy program. (V.E.C Share) 
A Vermont ąuality benchmark ! Tell us you read 

For nutritional supplements, Vermont Life! 

hard-to-find hormonal rW-1 skin rriam 

and anti-aging products. 

10% off for Vermont Life readers 


Por anti-aging use onCy 

*v, /w w** .w . cream JS so n 00C f 

Writejor order form: Vłe off er a money 6ac£guarantee! 

385 Fairway Rd S., Suitę 4A-193 ‘fi* onginaCDr. JAsCan formuCa 
Kitchener, ON mmmmi SpeciaC for‘Yermont Life readers 

Canada N2C 2N9 WSA ^ J on[y $16 50 J _ 
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Yermont Yideo Collection 



VISA/MC/Check 


Get ready for a dazzling trip through the most beautiful 
autumn foliage in the world. Our 50-min. video, AUTUMN 
TRAILS AND COVERED BRIDGES, tours back roads, vil- 
lages and many covered bridges. Ride a train, visit a har- 
vest festival and watch cider being madę as we spin tales 
of Vermonters and their escapades. $19.95 + $4.00 S/H 

Special Price on Set of 3 

Our 3 popular videos, AUTUMN TRAILS AND COYERED 
BRIDGES, A GREEN MOUNTAIN JOURNEY and 
COLORS OF THE NORTHEAST KINGDOM. all for only 
$53.87+ $7.50 S/H 

Vters add 5% tax 1-800-996-6927 

ODYSSEY PRODUCTIONS OF VERMONT 
P.O. Box 929-C, Williston, VT 05495 
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The Official 1999 


u Snowfiake ” Bentley ® 
Pewter Ornament 


Designed from an original 
Wilson A. Bentley 

Microphotograph from the Archives of 
The Jericho Historical Society 


Handcrafted in fine pewter by Vermont’s 
own Danforth Pewterers 


Officially authorized by 
The Jericho Historical Society 

Vermont Snowflakes 

68 Vt. Route 15 
Jericho, Yermont 05465 


$15.00 plus $2.00 S&H (Gift Boxed) 

Vermont residents please add 5% sales tax 

Mail Check/M.O. or MCA^ISA Phone Orders 

Cali: (802) 899-1739 

e-mail: snowbliz@aol.com 
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QUALITY VERMONT EVERGREEN WREATHS 

The original 22" Balsam Wreath decorated with a 
large red velvet bow, pine cones & berries $27. 95 
Unique Dried Flower Wreaths, Centerpieces, 
Swags & Garlands (indoor use) available. 
NEW: Our "Breakfast in Bed" Gift Pkgs. 
Choose from different combinations of 
VT Mapie Syrup, VT Smoked Hams, Bacon, 
Cheese, VT Mustards, Green Mt. Coffees, etc. 

Cali for prices & free brochure. Aj| Qrders 

1 - 800 - 552-3747 UPSdelivered 

VISA, MasterCard & Discover Accepted ppd 



Desi5H of Vcrmo>it 

P.O. Box 466 • Burton Hill Rd. • Barton, VT 05822 Fax: 1-802-525-6965 
www.naturebydesign.com e-mail:peternbd@together.net 


Lucretia s Pieces 



Fabulous Wooden 
Jigsaw Puzzles 



Breathtakingly beautiful, 
delightfully devious, filled with 
special shapes and surprises! 
Cut by hand and personalized 
just for you. Exceptional gifts! 
Cali or write for literaturę. 


69 Rings Hwy., West Windsor, Vt. 05089 
802-436-3006 
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StrictlyVermont 

Candles 

Good things come from the 
Northeast Kingdom 


Richly Scented - Vibrant Colors - 
Long Lasting. Hand-poured on our 
dairy farm in Holland, VT. Votives 
plus 4 oz., 8 oz., 20 oz. and 30 oz. 
candles in preserve jars available. 
Choose from morę than 40 scents. 

Wholesale and fimdraising accounts 
welcome. Cali for a list of scents and oi 

To order cali 800-265 7779 S/: 

Low order requirement for wholesalers 

Strictly Yermont Candles, 405 S< 

i 

rder forms. Ask about our Vermont Candle Club. 

H included for rerail orders. www.strictlyvermont.com 
V1SA/MC Accepred, VT residents add 5% sales tax. 

:hool Road, Holland, VT 05830 phone: 802-895-9944 
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Five Veraiont Myths to Reconsider 

By Don Mitchell 



Workers posed in front of Rutland's Hozue Scalę factory 
in 1906. We tend to forget that Yermonters have been working 
at industrial jobs for a long time. 


A sked to spend a year 
writing a Vermont 
guidebook, at first I 
thought the task would be 
a 12 -month piece of calce. I 
had lived my whole adult 
life surrounded by Green 
Mountains; after 25 years, I 
thought I surely lcnew the 
State well enough to char- 
acterize its basie geogra- 
phy, its challenging cli- 
mate, its various distinc- 
tive regions and cultural 
idiosynerasies. And I had 
the multifaceted perspec- 
tives of a furriner, a some- 
time farmer and a grateful 
father who had watched two children 
grow up here. I had absorbed many of 
the standard facts of State history; I 
lcnew about Ethan Allen, the New 
Hampshire Grants and Vermont's brief 
era as a sovereign republic, not to men- 
tion the state's horrific Civil War sac- 
rifices and the Great Flood that nearly 
drowned it out in '27. With a few short 
road trips and a few days in the library, 
how could I not understand Vermont 
enough to write a boolc? 

Ten thousand miles and a couple 
thousand hours later, Vermont strikes 
me as a far morę complicated place 
than I could ever have anticipated. The 
terrain is much morę varied than I 
used to think; then, too, despite oft- 
heard remarlcs about our homogeneity, 
the population turns out to be strik- 
ingly diverse. Morę challenging still, it 
turns out that Vermonters have rein- 
vented their relation to the surround- 
ing landscape several times over the 
past 250 years — not, in the great 
scheme of things, a very long time — 


and that yet another reinvention is 
well under way. Morę than once I had 
the ąueasy feeling that perhaps I didn't 
understand the State at all, or that I 
wouldn’t understand it without cast¬ 
ing aside some cherished, well-worn 
notions. Since these perceptions are 
extremely widespread, and sińce they 
color much of our modern debate 
about land-use issues, resource man- 
agement and development planning, I 
offer five such notions as flat-out 
"myths" that I have come to recon¬ 
sider. 

Myth Number 1: In modern times, 
Vermont’s economyhas become 
dangerously dependent on the 
exploitation of natural resources, 
impeńling the integrity of our 
forests, soils, waterways, rock and 
minerał deposits. 

I believed this once, but now it 
seems a doubtful proposition. Thanlcs 
to modern tools and technologies, to- 
day's Yermonters do have the means 


to exploit the state's nat¬ 
ural resources with remarlc- 
able efficiency. But despite 
the current jeremiads about 
resource depletion, the era 
from 1760 to 1960 was far 
morę reclcless in its appro- 
priation of the landscape's 
treasures. First, the pio- 
neers — for reasons that 
madę sense to them — 
thoroughly destroyed a for- 
est primeval that had talcen 
many centuries to become 
established; they did this 
without benefit of chain- 
saws or log slcidders, and 
not much of the lumber 
they "harvested" ever reached a 
sawmill. Where the big trees had once 
stood, countless tons of topsoil ąuiclcly 
washed away, cholcing the fish from 
rivers that ran brown with silt. Then 
our forebears found, and soon enough 
had dug their way into, the state's fa- 
bled minerał deposits: marble, siatę, 
copper, iron, granite, tale, asbestos. 
Most of these industries today are ei- 
ther in decline or have given up the 
ghost, though several of them have be- 
ąueathed us toxic legacies that pose 
ongoing challenges. 

Myth Number 2: The decline of 
agriculture in Vermont represents a 
grave and modern crisis that may 
alter fundamentally our landscape 
and our ąuality of life. 

What else might we possibly con- 
clude from the fact that Vermont dairy 
enterprises have been reduced, in just 
the last 50 years, from 11,000 farms to 
fewer than 1,800? Or that the number 
of milk cows has been roughly halved? 
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the Matthew Burak Edition 

Deerfield Yillage Furniture 


I 


3 : 




i8th & 19 TH Century Designs 


Visit our two 
Vermont 

SHOWROOMS 

166 South Main 
Stowe 05672 
802 253-5251 

US Route 2 
Danville 05828 
802 684-2156 


Cali for our 
catalog: 
802 684-2156 


World-Class Furniture 
Handcrafted in Northern Yermont 



370 RAILROAD ST. 
ST. JOHNSBURY, VT 

802 748-2423 


in. Rustic Elegance for Body, Home, 
Lodge, Camp & Cabin. 

'©D Hickory Furniture & Camp Decorations; Vintage Canoes 
'SD Philip R. Goodwin Prints SD Antlers & Taxidermy; Moose Heads 
Fashions by Samii, Lewis Creek, lbex f?D Pendleton Blankets 
Sd Delicious French Wines 
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Hill 

Coo 

Traditional Design 
& Construction 
Restoration 

Please cali or wńte for literaturę 

Post Office Box 113 
Charlotte, Vermont 05445 
802.425.2095 
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Weil, for starters, we might balance 
such figures with an even morę as- 
tounding one: The annual volume of 
Vermont milk produced has morę than 
doubled in the same era. Though the 
state's herd spends a lot morę time in 
the confinement of free-stall barns and 
less time grazing pastures than was 
once the case, hundreds of thousands 
of acres still need to remain in cultiva- 
tion to keep these milkers fed. The 
steady process of concentration in agri- 
cultural enterprises, pursued to 
achieve ever-greater production effi- 
ciencies, does mark the decline of a 
certain style of farming in Vermont. 
But it is not lilcely to spell the end of 
agriculture. Where the soils and cli- 
mate are truły appropriate — espe- 


Vermont has undergone 
many crucial changes.... 
but the physical and cul- 
tural charms that madę me 
want to make my home 
here do not seem on the 
verge of extinction. 


cially throughout the Champlain Val- 
ley and along the Connecticut River's 
broad, fertile flood plain — farming in 
Vermont will continue to make per- 
fect sense. 

Elsewhere as one travels through 
the State, the abandoned farms can 
easily outnumber those that manage 
to hang on ; south of a linę drawn from 
Rutland to White River function, it's 
hard to find a four-square barn that 
hasn't been converted into a restau- 
rant, an antiąue shop or the kind of 
storę that sells Vermont T-shirts and 
mapie products. Look at the real es- 
tate on which those barns are sitting, 
though. Most of the time, the terrain 
is such that it had no business being 
plowed up in the first place. The soils 
are too rocky and easily eroded, the 
slopes too steep for maneuvering ma- 
chinery. The 19 th century homestead- 
ers, who had no thought of creating a 
sustainable farming system, got in, 
got a few crops off the land and then 
got out — leaving the depleted soils to 
gradually produce the re-emerging for- 
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est that is visible all around us. This is 
not a bad thing for Vermont or for its 
people. In fact, over much of the State 
the decline of agriculture has been 
ąuietly unfolding sińce at least the 
Civil War, when 35,000 Vermonters 
headed south and got a loolc at what 
good farmland was lilce. Inappropriate 
terrain for growing crops and critters 
has been steadily shrugged off ever 
sińce, and on the whole the State is 
better off for it. 

Myth Number 3: The ńse of vast man- 
ufacturing enterprises (IBM, Gen¬ 
eral Dynamics, Husky, etc.) repre- 
sents an import ant new element in 
VermonVs economy, with ąuestion- 
able conseąuences for the way we 
live. 

True, we have some very large em- 
ployers on the current economic play- 
ing field. But all across the State are 
the remnants — rotting corpses, really 
— of large-scale manufacturing con- 
cerns that were started in the go-go 
decades of the 19th century, reached 
their zenith at some point in the 20th 
century and then entered an era of pro- 
longed decay. In the world of manufac¬ 
turing, no good deal seems to last for 
very long. A factory, though, once 
abandoned, does not crumble 
overnight and so we can still see the 
remarkable scalę on which previous 
industrialists built their empires. In 
Winooski, the American Woolen Com¬ 
pany once employed 2,500 workers in 
what is now the Champlain Mili shop- 
ping mail. St. Johnsbury's E. & T. Fair¬ 
banks Scalę Company had, by the 
1870s, 900 workers building weighing 
devices in a four-acre complex of red 
brick buildings; the smallest of their 
scales could weigh powdered pharma- 
ceuticals, the largest full-sized raił 
cars. Brattleboro's Estey Organ Com¬ 
pany employed 700 craftsmen at its 
Birge Street complex of seven slate- 
sided, fireproof buildings,* anyone can 
see today where morę than half a mil- 
lion parlor "melodeons" were mass- 
produced between 1852 and 1960. 
Then there are the derelict machinę 
tool factories along the Black River's 
rock-lined sluice through downtown 
Springfield — acre after acre of cav- 
ernous industrial space, now largely 
empty. Not to mention the pic- 
turesąue ruins in the woods of Bar- 


Simply Delicious. 



153 Charlestown Road • Claremont, NH • 03743 
Phone: 800-999-4994 • Fax: 800-370-1218 
http://www.crown-point.com 


Premium materiał selection. 
Fuli custom flexibility. 
Furniture quality construction. 

Fj/ja CjmiWcy, 


Custom cabinetry so tempting, 
it’s hard to resist. 


Top it off with Genuine 
Old Fashioned Milk Paint. 
Like frosting on a cake. 

j'JjJk Palrjt, 

CRCWNPOINT 

CABINETRY 

Period styling. 

Handcrafted to the finest ąuality. 








Vermont's Only 
Life Care Retirement 
Community 

• Picturesąue Natural Setting 

• Cross Country Skiing and 
Hiking Trails on 135 acres 

• Time to Pursue your Interests 

• New Friendships 

• On-site Long Term Health Care 

• A Gift to your Children 



For information about our 1- and 2-bedroom apartments and cottages 
and our Life Care Contract, cali 1-802-985-9400 

200 Wake Robin Drive, Shelburne, Vermont 05482, www.wakerobin.com E fe^uślN G 

_ QPPQRTuMTV 
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Undiscouered Winter Hideaway 


Paul O. Boisvert 


f 1 W JL. hat is Vermont’s small- 
fS T f est undiscovered winter 

w Wr sports village? 

Our guess is that it’s East Burkę, and 
it’s also one of the nicest. 

Nesded at the foot of Burkę Moun- 
tain on Route 114 about seven miles 
north of Lyndonville in northeastern 
Vermont, East Burkę is a Currier and 
Ives village with a cluster of homes, a 
church, a good restaurant, a gift shop, a 
pub, a country storę, even its own brew- 
ery! After a fresh snowfall, there’s 
no morę picturesąue place. 

Just two miles up the road 
is Burkę Mountain Ski 
Area, where promising 
skiers train at Burkę 
Mountain Academy to 
become futurę 
Olympians, and beauti- 
fully designed ski trails 
are etched upon a grace 
ful mountain that domi- < 
nates the Northeast 
Kingdom. Burkę is the 
northeasternmost of Ver- 
mont’s ski resorts, a fact 
that means its trails and lift 
lines are often uncrowded 
and the mountain is sur- 
rounded by some of the 
most beautiful country - 
side in New England. 

In all, Burkę has 32 maintained trails 
and 11 glades, as well as “The Gap,” a 
five-acre snowboard park. A $12 million 
upgrade is under way. For information: 



On guard at Bailey’s Storę in 
East Burkę. Above, skiing 
Burkę Mountain, an uncrowded 
area with a lot to offer. 


(802) 626-3305; snów reports: (877) 
SKIBURKE; trailside accommodations 
and reservations: (802) 877-BURKEVT. 

There’s almost always good cross- 
country skiing at the nearby Burkę 
Mountain Cross-Country Ski Area, even 
when much of the rest of Vermont is 
waiting for fresh snów. It’s known for its 
scenie terrain and careful trail grooming. 
Rentals and lessons are available (800- 
786-8338 or 802-626-8338). 

Back in the yillage, East Burkę Sports 
(802-626-3215) sells and rents bikes, 
skis, and other outdoor equip- 
ment and is a good place to 
stop for information about 
, trails, snowshoeing and 

other winter sports. If your 
workout has left you hun- 
gry, there are some out- 
standing restaurants in the 
area. The River Garden 
Cafe (802-626-3514), 
right in the yillage, has a 
menu featuring interesting 
international cuisine and 
sensational desserts. The Old 
Cutter Inn (802-626-5152), 
near the ski area, offers fine 

Continental cuisine. If you 
want something quick, 
Bailey’s & Burkę Country 
Storę (802-626-9250) has 
a fuli dęli and a new pizza 
oven. Just down the road in Lyndonville 
is Avery’s Cafe and Deli (802-626-3017) 
and the justly famed Miss Lyndonville 
Diner is just south of Lyndonville on 


Route 5. (Don’t miss the Village Sport 
Shop, across the Street, and its incredible 
selection of outdoor equipment.) 

Bailey’s Burkę, the country storę 
that is the centerpiece of East Burkę, 
sells fine wines, clothing and gifts in ad- 
dition to generał country storę merchan- 
dise. Lasso the Moon gifts in East Burkę 
has a delightfully eclectic collection of 
gift items (802-626-8292). 

The Pub Outback (802-626-1188), lo- 
cated right behind Bailey’s, is a good 
place for an after-ski drink, a meal, and 
often has entertainment. Nearby is Trout 
River Brewery, brewers of some of the 
finest beers in Vermont. 

There are several charming inns and 
B&B’s in and around East Burkę. 

Among them are the Inn at Mountain 
View Creamery (802-626-9924) and 
The Wildflower Inn (800-627-8310 or 
802-626-8310), both on scenie Darling 
Hill and both with fine restaurants offer- 
ing dinners to the public as well as to 
guests. On the other side of town are the 
Old Cutter Inn, the Nutmegger B&cB 
(802-626-5205), Tamarack Hill B&B 
(800-627-8314 or 626-8310) and Das 
German Haus (802-626-8568), all on or 
near Burkę Mountain. The Village Inn 
of East Burkę is within walking distance 
of the restaurants and Stores of this sur- 
prising little yillage. 

• 

For further information about restau¬ 
rants, inns and accommodations, cali the 
Northeast Kingdom Chamber of Com- 
merce at (802) 748-3678. 
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ton's "Brick Kingdom/' spilling down 
from Crystal Lakę along a newly grav- 
eled path. Morę silenced factory build- 
ings can be found a short walk from 
downtown Bennington, Middlebury, 
Proctor or Rutland. Someday the in- 
dustrial giants of the moment are apt 
to meet the same fate, though perhaps 
less gracefully. But the gray remains of 
our industrial past should whisper an 
important truth: Vermonters have 
been going to work in factories for sev- 
eral generations. Punching a Corpora¬ 
tion^ time cloclc as the means to earn 
a living in the Green Mountains is 
hardly a new idea, nor is it likely to 
fundamentally alter our state's cul- 
ture. 

Myth Number 4: The ńse oflarge- 
scale recreational tourism is a ma¬ 
jor recent event, transforming Ver- 
mont’s landscape and distorting its 
economy in ąuestionable ways. 
Absolutely false, though I wouldn't 
have believed it till I poked around the 
State to find a previous generation of 
resort communities catering to out-of- 
state visitors flush with cash. True, 
there was no downhill slciing at the 
time — or mountain bilces or golf linlcs 
— but recreational tourism became 
well established in Vermont during 
the second half of the 19th century, 
and has been with us ever sińce. If 
anything, it is pursued today with a 
greater concern for its impact on the 
surrounding landscape than in former 
times. No one had to chase after envi- 
ronmental permits when elaborate and 
highly yisible "summit houses" were 
erected on Mount Mansfield, Snake 
Mountain, Killington Pealc, CamePs 
Hump and several other prominent 
landforms around the State during the 
first phase of recreational tourism. 
Nonę of the many "spa towns" scat- 
tered throughout the State (usually in- 
corporating the word Springs in the 
town's name — Highgate Springs, 
Clarendon Springs, Middletown 
Springs and morę) had to have their 
plans approved by wary State officials 
before building large resort hotels adja- 
cent to their sources of prized minerał 
water. Many of the structures built to 
serve this old-time tourist trade have 
long sińce fallen over or been burned 
to the ground. But at places such as 
Manchester's Equinox House, Brattle- 
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boro's Hotel Brooks, Stowe's Green 
Mountain Inn or Bennington's Hotel 
Putnam, it's not hard to visualize Ver- 
mont as a mecca for savvy travelers in 
an era of recreational tourism that sub- 
stantially predates our own. 

True, the 19th century tourist in- 
dustry was focused on the temperate 
months of the year, when cities 
throughout the Northeast were 
deemed unhealthy and people of 
means took to the country for fresh 
air. But even the modern emphasis on 
winter sports was well under way by 
1921, when Stowe held its first Winter 
Carnival. Compared to an era when 
the travel and reereation industry was 
far morę widely dispersed throughout 
the State, the present arrangement of 
destination resorts that tend to isolate 
yisitors gives the vast majority of 
towns the chance to be themselves, 
uncorrupted by the burdens of chasing 
after fickle tourist dollars. Some 
towns, no doubt, lament this. But the 
relative concentration of today's 
tourist industry in a few well-en- 
dowed, well-developed locations has a 
lot to do with the overall landscape's 
continuing integrity. On the whole, 
we should be grateful. 

Myth Number 5: Vermont’s aggressive 
marketing of its picturesąue quali- 
ties and ąuaint styles of living to 
yisitors u from away” is a new and 
potentially dangerous trend, threat- 
ening our sense of cultural authen- 
ticity. 

Vermont has been marketing its pic¬ 
turesąue ąualities and cultural ąuaint- 
ness for at least 200 years, and cer- 
tainly sińce the 19th century Roman- 
tics started celebrating just the sort of 
landscapes with which we've been 
blessed, replete with rustic characters 
and old-fashioned lifestyles. This his- 
tory has been long enough to make us 
all accustomed to some negative ef- 
fects of our successful self-promotion: 
the traffic jams at the height of foliage 
season, the outlandish-looking gift 
shops masąuerading as oversized and 
brand-new sugarhouses, the unfortu- 
nate town centers in which pandering 
to tourists' idealized expectations be- 
comes the underlying purpose of civic 
life. 

But most of Vermont throughout 
most of the year is reasonably immune 
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to these lamentable excesses. For one 
thing, the paucity of what outsiders 
judge to be modern highways tends to 
keep egregious pandering to tourists 
confined to a corridor adjacent to the 
Interstates; places like Jerusalem or 
Irasburg or Shrewsbury are destined to 
remain well off the beaten track, unaf- 
fected by the posturing that goes on 
elsewhere. Then, too, the state's sight- 
for-sore-eyes appeal is seasonal, giving 
us plenty of time to ourselves each 
year. From the end of foliage season — 
say, mid-October — till the skiing sea¬ 
son really kicks in around Christmas, 
visitors have little incentive to See 
Vermont. Ditto for the several months 
stretching from the start of mud sea¬ 
son till high summer. These are not 
great times of the year for those in the 
business of presenting Vermont to out- 
of-staters, but they are good times for 
Vermonters to turn inward and pay at- 
tention to the state's essential charac- 
ter, not the preened image that we use 
to lure outsiders. Short of major cli- 
mate change or massive new highway 
funding, much of Vermont's appealing 
and distinctive traits seem proof 
against the perils of self-conscious ex- 
hibition. 

• 

In sum, a lot of nagging concerns 
about today's Vermont — worries I 
had often heard expressed and had ex- 
pressed myself — came to seem 
overblown and even wrongheaded 
once I'd poked around the State in a 
deliberate fashion,- many fears ex- 
pressed in our debates about the state's 
futurę seem uninformed by appropri- 
ate historie background. Yes, Vermont 
has undergone many crucial changes 
in the recent era marked by wide- 
spread immigration that began around 
1970 and resulted in many "new Ver- 
monters" like myself. But no, the 
physical and cultural charms that 
madę me want to make my home here 
do not seem on the verge of extinction. 
Good news: Today's Vermont is very 
much like yesterday's, although per- 
haps morę wise about and rather morę 
respectful of itself. Those are traits 
worth wedding to Vermont's essential 
spirit. c (/> 


Don Mitchell lives in New Haven and is 
the author of the newly published Com- 
pass American Guide: Yermont. 
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On the Ice 

Every Winter, It’s a Goc 


By Chris Granstrom 
Photographed by Paul O. Boisyert 


F rom the West Swanton shoreline, in 
the glare of the February sun, you can 
look out on the fiat, dry expanse of 
Lakę Champlain and see a village of 
smali huts shimmering in the distance. It 
would be a long, cold walk from the shore to 
the huts, but chances are you could catch a 
ride. The inhabitants all drive their cars out to 
this collection of shanties. Once there, they 
greet old friends, tell stories, listen to the radio, 
cook up hot lunches, pop cold beers, and, of 
course, they fish. You can stand in the middle 
of this village, where wood smoke curls out of 
crooked stovepipes and dogs bark at each 
other, and begin to forget that you're a long 
way from the shoreline — until something 
happens that could never happen on the solid 
land. Something like a trucie dropping out of 
sight. 

I was driving through last February and came 
across a smali dump trucie with its front wheels 
stuck in the ice, but only up to the hubcaps. It 
looked as though it had gotten into a deep rut 
on an icy road. The truck had been stuck for a 
couple of hours. The driver had gotten out and 
gone for help. By the time I happened by, a 
group of men had gathered with a tractor and a 
chain to try to puli the thing out. They pulled 
from the back and then from the side. They 
managed to roli it up on its side, but couldn't 


free it. A handful of fishermen had come out of 
their shanties to watch. Then, between pulls, 
the truck seemed to come alive. It started to 
slide forward, the cab nosing down and the bed 
angling up toward the blue sky. Then it slipped 
through the ice and disappeared. 

The smali crowd stared at the place on the 
ice where there had just been a truck. One man 
offered an estimate, in a French accent, of the 
value of the hardware that had just come to 
rest on the lakę bottom: "Tirty-tousan' dol- 
lars." Then most of the people shrugged their 
shoulders and went back to fishing. 

Too much mild weather that winter seemed 
to be the generał opinion. The ice was unreli- 
able. There were thin spots where a vehicle 
could go through. Someone else's vehicle. 
Morę than a dozen cars and trucks were parked 
on the ice within a hundred yards of the site of 
this submersion, but for all the concern that I 
could detect, they might as well have been 
parked on asphalt. The confidence was well 
placed as it turned out: This was the one and 
only alarming inci- 
dent in that area for 
the entire winter. The 
lakę is not too deep in 
this spot, and the 
truck was eventually 
hauled off the bottom. 


Salmon in the pan. Top, the dangers 
oftliiti ice. Right, Real Roberge has 
spent many happy winter days on 
Lakę Champlain ice. 
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Anyway, it was time to get back in- 
side the shanties. The perch were bit- 
ing and so was the wind. So the fisher¬ 
men, and a few women, resumed their 
posts, sitting by their ice holes, elbows 
on knees, peering into the porthole of 
bottle-green lakę water between their 
boots, hoping for a bite. 

Ice fishing is a low-key kind of sport. 
It doesn't seem to attract people who 
are overly excitable. I pressed a few of 
the fishermen I met on this patch of 
northern Lakę Champlain to help me 
understand what brings them out. 
Most of their answers had to do with 
getting out of the house and away from 
the TV, or getting together with old 
friends, or filling a bucket with some 
tasty perch and the occasional north¬ 
ern pikę or walleye. But for all the talk 
of getting out of the house, most ice 
fishermen end up establishing a kind 
of miniaturę, rough-edged housekeep- 
ing in their shanties anyway. Into a 
room smaller than most bathrooms, 
fishermen sąueeze benches or chairs, a 
counter or table, some kind of wood or 
propane stove, some shelves and hooks 
and a couple of Windows. The family 
car is parked near the door and, out 
where the yard would be, a collection 
of colorful "tip-ups" — little fishing- 
line holders with markers that tip up 
when a fish tugs the linę — take the 
place of garden ornaments. 

This particular shanty village ap- 
pears each winter on the neck of Lakę 
Champlain between West Swanton 
(a.k.a. Hog Island) and East Alburg 
near the lake's northern end. But simi- 
lar ice-fishing settlements pop up on 
lakes throughout Vermont and be- 
yond, wherever the ice gets thick and 
local anglers suspect that fish will be 
swimming under it. Most shanties 
spend ignominious summers among 
the weeds of some back lot. But some- 
time after the first of the year, when 
real midwinter cold settles in, they are 
opened up, swept out and dragged out 
onto the lakę. Most have an impro- 
vised look. Near Hog Island, you can 
see shanties madę from black Steel 
panels, gray plywood, green wafer- 
board, orange waferboard, aluminum 
roofing, gray vinyl clapboards and dark 
blue shiplap. Some are built on Steel 
runners that give them the jaunty look 
of an old-fashioned sleigh, but most 
just rest on blocky wooden skids. 

In one rough, gray shanty — at 8 feet 
by 16 feet, bigger than most — four old 
friends from Franklin County whiled 
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away a cold Sunday last winter. Don 
Trahan, Karl Kinney, Wendell Fletcher 
and Richard Langlois had pushed their 
chairs back to the corners of the 
shanty, as far away as they could from 
a creaking-hot woodstove in the center 
of the room. All four men were near 
retirement age, some on one side, 
some on the other. "We just come out 
here to relax," Karl said. Don, the 
owner of the shanty, remembered the 
time a guest had madę the mistake of 
bringing a radio: "I said, 'Shut that 
thing off or it'll go down the hole.' " It 
got so hot after a while that Wendell 
got up and propped the door open with 


a piece of firewood. Don had put a 
screw through the ends of some hack- 
saw blades and fixed them to the ceil- 
ing directly above each fishing hole. A 
fishing linę and a little beli were fixed 
to the other, quivering end of the blade. 
If a perch tugged on the bait, it set the 
beli to jingling. The smallest of the 
perch that came up through the floor 
went into a pot of boiling water that 
Don was tending on a bottled-gas 
stove. Once they were cooked, he 
cooled them with lakę water and 
snów, peeled the meat off the bones 
and arranged the miniaturę filets 
around a tub of cocktail sauce. "Lakę 























Champlain shrimp," the men called 
them, and cleared the platter. 

Through the open door at Don's 
place, I could see another shanty madę 
of bright orange waferboard. Every 
time someone opened the door of that 
shanty, a plume of hot air escaped, 
making the trees on the far shoreline 
appear to wobble. When I wallced over, 
I found a kind of boys' clubhouse. Jor¬ 
dan and Jarad Campbell, 13 and 10, 
brothers from Nicholville, New York, 
and their cousin, Tyler Joannette, 9, 
from Burlington, were fishing in their 
T-shirts. They had some chips and 
soda on the benches between them 


and, on the floor, a bucket half fuli of 
perch that they'd caught that day. "We 
ice-fish every weekend," Jarad said. 
"It's pretty fun." Tyler yanked his linę 
and pulled up a perch. "Oooh, a fat lit- 
tle one," he said and threw it in the 
bucket. "I been hammerin' 'em pretty 
good," he boasted. 

After a while Jordan wrapped some 
perch filets and butter together in an 
aluminum foil packet and laid it on 
the woodstove. In less than a minutę, 
the butter started to sizzle. This 
seemed such a pure and glorious ver- 
sion of boyhood that, for the first time 
in decades, I had to fight back a twinge 


of regret that my own boyhood was ir- 
retrievably gone. 

The boys' parents, another uncle 
and a friend had their own fishing 
party going on about 50 feet away in 
another orange shanty. The women 
were heating some venison stew on 
the woodstove. Tyler's dad, Terry, was 
fileting perch at an impressive ratę. 
Uncle Tim was trying to get Terry's 
girlfriend, Pam, to change places in the 
shanty with him. "You just want to 
come over and catch my fish," she told 
him, and stayed put. Jordan and Jarad's 
dad, George, who seemed to have a big 
man's immunity to the cold, was sit- 
ting outside on a chair, fishing and lis- 
tening to the Daytona 500 on the truck 
radio. A logger, he said he would usu- 
ally be working on such a nice winter 
day, but the fickle weather had raised 
havoc with his skid roads. So he was 
fishing. "You get out of the house, get 
out of town," he said. "Couldn't ask 
for a better vacation break." 

These two orange shanties, along 
with about 20 others that loolc just 
like them, are the rental units in this 
ice-fishing village. They all belong to 
Michael Gingras, who also owns 
Julien's Market on the shore nearby 
(bait, tackle, licenses) as well as the 
Hog Island Wholesale fishing bait com- 



Tyler Joannette and Jarad Campbell 
have an ice shanty all to themsehes. 
Left, waiting for a bite, on the ice be¬ 
tween West Swanton and East Albnrg. 
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pany. "King of the Ice," one fisherman 
called him. He's boss of a thriving en- 
terprise he's built around this patch of 
ice. He plows the snów off the ice to 
make a "road" from his storę out to 
the shanty village. He marks danger 
spots in the ice with old Christmas 
trees. He rents out the orange shanties 
for $40 a day, which buys not just the 
use of the shelter and tackle, but also a 
supply of bait and firewood and the 
services of one of his employees to 
start a fire in the stove and drill holes 
in the ice. Gingras is a large, genial 
man who speaks French or English to 
his customers, whichever they prefer. 
Much of the time, he seems about 
ready to break into a smile — maybe 
because as an adult he has found a way 
to stay close to many of the things 


that he loved to do as a boy. 

One fisherman has been coming to 
this shanty village so long that he can 
remember Michael Gingras back when 
the King of the Ice was a boy. Karl Hu- 
ber emigrated from Switzerland to 
Quebec some decades ago and opened 
a welding shop in Iberville. Business 
boomed from the start, and he discov- 
ered that ice fishing was a good change 
from the clang, bang and sizzle of a 
metal shop. "I used to start work at 
four during walleye season so that I 
could quit at one to come down here 
and fish. I wanted to get out where 
there are no telephones." 

When Huber first started fishing 
here, in the afternoons he would see 
the school bus with young Michael 
Gingras on board working its way 


No cold feet for a star attraction. 

























from house to house along the road by 
the shoreline. "Ten minutes after the 
bus went by," he said, "Milce would be 
out here to see me." 

A couple hundred yards up the ice 
from Karl Huber's shanty a crowd of 
young men were milling about, listen- 
ing to the radio, drinking beer and in- 
sulting each other's fishing techniąue. 
They were all employees of a Montreal 
elevator company, out for their annual 
winter retreat far from the sight of a 
high-rise building. Just up the ice from 
this group, Colchester florist Alan 
Juiffre and his family were taking a 
day on the ice to recover from the fran- 
tic Valentine's Day rush. A little way 
over from Alan, John St. Peter, a truck 
driver from Burlington, was fishing 
with his daughter, Brandy, 14, who 


seemed to be nurturing second 
thoughts about the way she was spend- 
ing her day. I aslced if any of her friends 
went ice fishing. She rolled her eyes. 
"Everybody's at the mail today," she 
said, which seemed to start a train of 
thought. "Ice fishing may be a hick 
sport," she said, "but at least Pm not 
dressed like a hick." Just then a tip-up 
tipped and John shouted, "Brandy!" 
She jumped, and seemed happy enough 
to puli up a plump perch, after all. 

I had noticed a shanty in the dis- 
tance because of its big, house-sized 
Windows, a contrast to the stingy peep- 
holes in most of the shanties. I wallced 
over and met Real Roberge, a retired 
auto worker from Candiac, Quebec. 
When I looked inside his shanty, I 
could see that the Windows were 
trimmed with well-faded curtains of 
mismatched fabric, which somehow 
madę the place feel as comfortable as a 
pair of broken-in boots. Taclced to the 
walls all over the shanty were sheets 
of paper with the records, in French, of 
past seasons. Each sheet summed up 
one year's ice fishing: The day the 
shanty was placed on the ice, the 
weather and fish caught on each day 
out and the day the shanty was dragged 
bacie to solid land. I thought that ice 
fishing might seem a tamę sport to 
Real, who told me he had grown up on 
a subsistence farm in far northern 
Quebec where his parents sometimes 
traded milk and eggs to Cree hunters 
for moose meat. Real himself had done 


his share of moose and bear hunting in 
the north, but his job had brought him 
to the south. In the years sińce, he and 
his friend Alain Ollivier had spent 
most of their winter days-off on the 
Lalce Champlain ice. The shanty itself 
had evolved through the years. "She 
was not like that in the beginning," 
Real told me when I admired his ca- 
banne. "But we put on a new roof, and 
the Windows and the vinyl siding. It's 
a good sport. Where else can you go for 
25 or 50 buclcs today?" 

And how many men can glance up 
at the wali and see an accounting, 
stretching bacie nearly to their youth, 
of how they had spent their free time? 
Some of the yearly reports had been on 
the wali so long that they'd yellowed 
and curled at the corners. In a lifetime 
of ice fishing, the occasional year of 
spectacular catches was not to be for- 
gotten: "Bonne saison de peche" had 
been scrawled diagonally across the 
records of those seasons, "Good year 
for fishing." 

For information about fishing in 
Vermont, contact the State Fish and 
Wildlife Department at l-800-VER- 
MONT or (802) 241-3700. 

New Haven wńter Chris Granstrom once 
caught a muskellunge that he says barely 
fit through the hole in the Lakę Cham¬ 
plain ice. Paul Boisvert, who lives in Shel- 
burne, has been photographing Lakę 
Champlain sińce he first picked up a 
camera. 



Fishing uillage, Charlotte. Above left, prepared to fish , 
Lakę Champlain , Charlotte. 
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The Howrigans' Enosburg 
dairyfarm is likely to stay 
a farm because tlie state's 
Honsing and Conseruation 
Board prorided fnttds that 
helped the Vermont Land 
Trust ptirchase the prop- 
erty's development rights . 
Right, The now-protected 
Ridley Brook swiniming 
hole, near Camel's Huntp. 
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Investing in Vermont 

The Housing and Conservation Board at Work 


F or Oren Kronick and a handful of neigh- 
bors, the dream was the protection of a beau- 
tiful waterfall-laced stretch of Ridley Brook 
near CameBs Hump in Duxbury, a favorite 
spot for locals to cool off in the heat of summer. 

The land bordering the swimming hole went on 
the market and faced almost certain development. So 
Kronick and a handful of concerned neighbors 
launched what he calls a "kitchen table effort." They 
formed the Duxbury Land Trust and set about pre- 
serving the 10-acre 
property. 

One of the first 
funding sources they 
approached was the 
Vermont Housing 
and Conservation 
Board, which 

awarded the group 
$13,325, though Kro¬ 
nick and friends had 
no track record and 
no other funding 
sources. A private 
foundation matched 
the grant, and soon 
the land and swim¬ 
ming hole were per- 
manently preserved for public enjoyment. 

It was an example of what the innovative Housing 
and Conservation Board has done for the State many 
times sińce its creation in 1987. At the time, in the 
booming real estate market of the mid-1980s, Ver- 
mont's farmlands and open space were succumbing 
to subdivision and sprawi at record rates, and the 
State legislature created the Vermont Housing and 
Conservation Board to counter the trend. The board's 
mission was to improve the ąuality of life for Ver- 
monters by providing grants and loans for communi- 
ties to protect farmland and natural areas and de- 
velop affordable housing for lower income Vermon- 
ters. 

In the past 12 years, VHCB has allocated morę 
than $100 million to projects in morę than 200 
towns throughout Yermont and morę than $30 mil¬ 


lion through federal programs. It has helped create 
4,810 units of affordable housing and conserve 
78,000 acres of farmland and morę than 300,000 
acres of natural areas. 

No other State combines affordable housing and 
conservation under one funding organization, an un- 
usual marriage that allows the board to consider the 
needs of whole communities. 

"Instead of conservation and housing interests 
fighting each other for turf — turf both in terms of 

location and 

money," says VHCB 
chair Deborah 
Brighton, "it's an or¬ 
ganization that's try- 
ing to work with 
communities to find 
a place for both." 

Central to the 
Housing and Conser- 
vation Board's work 
is its partnership 
with local nonprofit 
organizations. These 
organizations con- 
ceive and assume 
long-term responsi- 
bility for the pro¬ 
jects. "Any time we look at a project we look at a 
string of sources," says Gilman Housing Trust exec- 
utive director, Ed Stretch, "but it usually starts with 
VHCB." The board's feasibility grants provide money 
in the formative, high-risk phase of projects, and 
VHCB's early funding commitment attracts other 
grants and loans. Its unflagging aim is to help local 
folks. 

Housing and Conservation Board executive direc¬ 
tor Gus Seelig credits the monumental efforts of 
hundreds of community members for the success of 
the projects that VHCB funds. "Those are all heroic 
people making heroic efforts. We're providing a cer¬ 
tain kind of grease, but they're doing a huge amount 
of heavy lifting." 

The stories that follow provide glimpses of VHCB's 
work in communities throughout the State. 



By Alexandra Murphy 
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Preserving a Way of Life: 

The Howrigan Farm, Enosburg 

"It's a postcard Vermont farm/' admits Michael Howrigan II with ob- 
vious pride. On the rolling pastures, fields and woodlands of the 475-acre 
dairy farm he runs with his father, the Howrigans raise 150 milking Hol- 
steins, grow all their own forage and com and operate a 2,000-tap sugar- 
bush. They milk their cows in the farm's 1860 // church ,/ bam, so called 
for its grand, church-style cupola. Michaebs grandfather purchased the 
farm in 1966, and Michaebs father has been running it ever sińce. 

Franklin County's farms are among the most productive in the State, 
and Housing and Conservation Board funds have purchased conserva- 
tion easements on morę than 19,500 acres there. In the case of the 
Howrigan farm, the VHCB provided the Vermont Land Trust with 
most of the funds it used to buy the development rights to the prop- 
erty. By selling the rights, the Howrigans ensure that the farm, which 
has three miles of prime road frontage, will remain permanently free 
from subdivision. 

Selling the farm's development rights allowed Michael, 26, who 
lives on the farm with his wife and young son, to purchase the farm 
from his parents. It also facilitates improvements that will keep the 
farm running efficiently, like the recently completed six-row free-stall 
bam. Placing the land under conservation easements also solidifies the 
choice Michael madę to return to farming when he finished school. 
"We've madę a commitment to farming," he said. "That's what we 
want to do for the rest of our lives." 
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Up from the Ashes: 

Mathewson Błock, Lyndorwille 

In June of 1996 fire brolce out on the 
back stairs of Lyndonville's Mathew¬ 
son Błock. Although no one in the 
fully rented three-story building was 
hurt, the building was gutted. Harriet 
Fisher, lifelong Lyndon resident and 
unofficial town historian, watched the 
Mathewson Błock burn. "I was aw- 
fully afraid they were going to tear it 
down/' she says. "There's only one 
older building in town." Fisher's great 
uncle, among the first tenants in the 
Mathewson Błock, moved his drug- 
store there when the building was 
completed in 1869. 

Situated at the head of Lyndonville's 
commercial Street, the Mathewson 
Błock is a visual cornerstone of the vil- 
lage. In the days fołlowing the fire, 
Gilman Housing Trust executive di- 
rector Ed Stretch decided the building 
could be salvaged. GHT offered to buy 
it and immediately began stabilizing 
the structure. 

Because of the building's location 
near shops, the village park and the li- 
brary, and because it had no backyard, 
the housing trust decided it was best 
suited for senior housing. The Flousing 
and Conservation Board awarded an 
$84,200 feasibility grant and a 
$120,000 federal Home Investment 
Partnership grant (HOME) for the 
$700,000 project, and the local hous¬ 
ing trust renovated the upper two 
floors of the building into six fully ac- 
cessible apartments. It refit the ground 
floor for two commercial spaces. 

A little morę than a year after the 
fire, the first tenants moved into the 
building; now it is fully occupied. Lilce 
many Lyndon residents, Harriet Fisher 
attended the building's dedication. 
"When I go downtown," she said, "I 
turn the corner at the head of Depot 
Street and the Mathewson Błock is the 
first thing I see." 


Left, residents of Lyndonville's Math¬ 
ewson Błock , the red building in the 
background, pose with staff of the 
Gilman Housing Trust. In 2996, when 
fire gutted the Mathewson Błock , a key 
part of downtown, the housing trust 
worked with Housing and Conserua- 
tionfunds to start restoration. 



Housing and 
Conservation in 
Vermont's Largest City 

Nowhere has VHCB invested morę 
money than in Vermont's most popu- 
lated and fastest growing region, 
Burlington and the rest of Chittenden 
County. Nearly $11 million in VHCB 
grants has created 916 units of afford- 
able housing in Burlington, serving 
low-income families and such special- 
needs populations as homeless indi- 
viduals and families, runaway and 
homeless youth, former prisoners and 
people with disabilities and chronic 
mental illness. 

Much of VHCB's affordable housing 
money has gone into projects in the 
city's Old North End, a neighborhood 
in which one-third of all residents live 
below the poverty level. Less than 20 
percent of the Old North End's hous¬ 
ing units are owner-occupied and a 
vast majority of the city's substandard 
housing is found here. VHCB has in- 
vested $3.1 million in this neighbor¬ 
hood, creating 202 affordable housing 
units, 48 of them member-owned co- 
operative units, like the Rosę Street 
Artists' Cooperative. 

Although the lion's share of VHCB's 
funding in Chittenden County has 
gone to affordable housing projects, 
its funds also helped finance purchase 
of prime waterfront land known as 
The Urban Reserve, protecting open 
space and securing public access to 
Lakę Champlain. 

As recently as 10 years ago, 
Burlington's waterfront was a patch¬ 
work of remnants from its industrial 
past: junkyards, warehouses and stor- 
age tanks. In 1990, Burlington resi¬ 
dents voted to change all that, adopt- 
ing the far-reaching Waterfront Revi- 
talization Plan. At the heart of this 


Jewelry maker Marie Davis in 
Burlington's Rosę Street Artists 
Cooperatwe, which prooides artists 
with lioitig and studio space in 
what was once a National Biscuit 
Company bakery. 


plan lay the sale of 58 acres of prime 
waterfront land owned by Central Ver- 
mont Railroad. The railroad agreed to 
sell to the city 11 acres of land for cre- 
ation of the Waterfront Park with an 
option to purchase the remaining 47 
acres. 

After morę than a year of intense 
negotiations, the two sides settled on a 
purchase price of $1.9 million for the 
additional acreage, which city plan- 
ners called The Urban Reserve. The 
city had only a few months to raise 
the money. VHCB was one of the first 
to offer funds, and their $200,000 
grant enticed other loans and grants, 
enabling the city, with plenty of 11 th- 
hour scrambling, to purchase the 
property. 

In return for its funding, VHCB re- 
quired conservation easements on the 
property that ensured that at least half 
of the acreage would remain open 
space, including all the property's 
shoreline. City planners also stipulated 
that although futurę generations could 
determine the use of the remaining 
acreage, the Urban Reserve would re¬ 
main free of commercial develop- 
ment, allowing it to complement 
rather than compete with downtown 
commercial districts. 



A cyclist rolls down Burlington's 
recreation path near the Urban 
Reserve, 47 acres of land on Lakę 
Champlain that were protected, in 
part , with Housing and Conseroa- 
tion funds. 
















Wildemess Preserved: 

Green River Reseruoir, Hyde Park 


Last spring Vermont's Agency of Natural Resources and 
The Naturę Conservancy of Vermont closed a deal that has 
been in the hearts and minds of conservationists for 
decades. On that day, Morrisville Water and Light trans- 
ferred to the State the 600-acre Green River Reservoir and 
5,100 acres surrounding it, ensuring that the area will re- 
main an undeveloped haven for wildlife and recreationists. 
Moose, black bear, bobcat, bald eagles, loons and ospreys 
make their homes in and around the reservoir and the 


ponds and wetlands within the protected area. 

Green River has long been a mecca for a rugged cross 
section of paddlers and campers. "In many respects, it still 
offers a wilderness experience," says the agency's project 
coordinator, Ginny McGrath, "and some of the best canoe- 
ing in the State of Vermont." The reservoir is the largest 
body of water in the State dedicated to non-motorized 
recreation and is surrounded by 19 miles of undeveloped 
shoreline. Old logging roads, snowmobile trails and the 
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Andre Jenny 


Catamount ski trail cross the area. 

McGrath is clearly jubilant about the sale. "[The area] 
offers a lot of opportunities that we're not going to see ex- 
ist much longer in Vermont unless they're protected for- 
eyer," she says. VHCB contributed $750,000 toward the 
$2.5 million sale. Federal Forest Legacy Program funds and 
private donations raised by The Naturę Conservancy of 
Yermont will complete the project budget. 


A canoeist experiences the beanty and 
quiet of Green River Reseruoir in 
Hyde Park. Housing and Conserva- 
tion funds helped presewe the 600- 
acre lakę as Vermont's newest state 
park. 


A Vision of Community 
Education: 

The Watershed Center, Bristol 

In Bristol, a handful of friends began 
dreaming about the possibility of a commu- 
nity-based center for environmental educa¬ 
tion. They envisioned a place where people 
from vastly different backgrounds could 
come together, share ideas and perspectives 
and learn about the natural Systems that 
shape their community. 

With enthusiasm as their primary re- 
source, they set about raising $350,000 to 
purchase the perfect piece of land for such a 
vision — the 664-acre Vergennes Waterworks 
in Bristol, complete with 13-acre reservoir, 
extensive wetlands and a rich fabric of hu- 
man and natural history. A $125,000 grant 
from VHCB moved the dream into the realm 
of reality. A year of steady fundraising later, 
the land was officially theirs. 

In keeping with its original vision, The 
Watershed Center has sponsored workshops 
ranging from watercolor painting of wild- 
flowers and mushrooms to the safe use of 
chainsaws. 



David Brynn introduces a school group to a 
piece of naturę at Bristol's new Watershed 
Center. Brynn, the Addison County forester, 
was one of the naturę center's founders. 
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Transforming Neighborhoods in Brattleboro 


Connie Snów knew the Clark and 
Canal streets and Spring and Elliot 
streets sections of Brattleboro's south 
end had suffered. And as director of 
the Brattleboro Area Community Land 
Trust for the past 11 years she has fo- 
cused the trust's revitalization efforts 
on these downtown neighborhoods, 
renovating 20 run-down houses into 
affordable apartments. These rehabili- 
tated properties now generate higher 
tax return for their communities, and 
the neighborhood looks so much bet- 
ter that other property owners are fix- 
ing up their buildings. 

Since incorporating in 1987, the lo- 
cal land trust has created 215 units of 
affordable housing serving morę than 
450 low-income residents. Their pro- 
jects have brought morę than $12 mil- 
lion in labor and materials into the 
Brattleboro economy. "Ali of our pro- 
jects have VHCB funding in them," 
says Snów. "When I go to conferences 
with people from other States, I always 
feel very happy that l'm living and 
working in this State because of 
[VHCB's] trust fund." 



One of the most innovative projects 
is the Harold Tier Apartments for the 
Deaf. 

In 1992, representatives from Brat- 
tleboro's Austine School for the Deaf, 
The Vermont Center for Independent 
Living and Wheeler House, a residen- 
tial facility for deaf adults, asked the 
Brattleboro Area Community Land 
Trust to create housing specifically for 
deaf people. 

"Deaf people are underemployed — 
blind people actually have greater em- 
ployment statistics than deaf people do 
— so they live in poverty for the most 
part," says Tammy Mahurin, family 
services coordinator for the Austine 
School. 

With aid from the Vermont Housing 
and Conservation Board, the land trust 
purchased a dilapidated building in 
Brattleboro's Clark/Canal neighbor¬ 
hood and rehabilitated it into six apart¬ 
ments fitted with special devices for 
the deaf, including strobe doorbells 
and strobe smoke alarms. VHCB's 
$117,000 grant and a $223,700 
HOME award covered most of the 
$402,900 project. Named after a 
beloved teacher at the Austine School, 
the Harold Tier Apartments opened in 
1994 and have been fully occupied 
ever sińce. 

"I have a deaf son," says Mahurin, 
"so Tm very motivated to see that deaf 
people have the same opportunities 
and access to safety devices that you 
and I have." She's elated, both person- 
ally and professionally, about the 
Harold Tier Apartments. She sees what 
is perhaps the building's greatest gift in 
the sense of community and relief 
from isolation it allows. Having neigh- 
bors who understand and can commu- 
nicate with you, she says, is crucial. 
"For us here at Austine, it's a tremen- 
dous resource as a transition for our 
students. It's wonderful to have that 
'next step' where we can set them up 
in an apartment and help them move 
into the next part of their lives." 

Valerie Annis and John Hillman, 
residents of Brattleboro's Harold 
Tier Apartments for the Deaf 
converse by signing. 


Seeing through a 
Bears Eyes: 

The Colgan Estate & Green 
Mountain Wildlife Corridor, 
Shrewsbury and Mendon 

"The real threat to any of the larger 
predators in yermont," says Shrews- 
bury's Nancy Bell, "is habitat frag- 
mentation — that's what ultimately 
drives them to extinction." She should 
know. As founder and volunteer direc¬ 
tor of the Shrewsbury Land Trust for 
10 years, and now as Vermont repre- 
sentative for The Conservation Fund, 
Bell has madę it her business to see 
YermonCs landscape through a bear's 
eyes. 

"Bears need really large, free-ranging 
areas," says Bell. "As development has 
occurred in the valleys, the bears have 
been pushed further upland, so that 
the bear population now exists primar- 
ily along the Green Mountain spine." 
But 20 miles of largely private land 
separate the northern and Southern 
sections of the Green Mountain Na¬ 
tional Forest. So for morę than a decade 
Bell has worked to ensure that this 
land remains a wild corridor. 

She studied and mapped the area 
and shared her findings with the State 
Department of Fish and Wildlife, 
prompting it to make land acąuisition 
there a top priority. One of the first ar¬ 
eas protected was the 1,644-acre Col¬ 
gan Estate, a key parcel adjacent to 
Parlcer's Gore and Calvin Coolidge 
State Forest. The land includes Little 
Killington Peak and a section of the 
Appalachian Trail and the pristine 
headwaters of the Cold River. It's also 
critical bear habitat. 

Because the Appalachian Trail bi- 
sects the land, the National Park Ser- 
vice agreed to buy the land immedi- 
ately bordering the trail. yHCB grant 
money covered most of the $317,000 
needed to purchase the state's portion 
of the property. Its funds have also 
helped protect an additional 3,800 
acres in the corridor. Of the 20,000 
acres in the corridor, 16,000 are perma- 
nently protected, and Bell anticipates 
about 1,000 morę will follow — good 
news not just for bears, but for all Ver- 
mont's wildlife, wildlife enthusiasts 
and recreationists. 



















Jerry LeBlond 



Elizabeth Reeves, Genevera D. Ward and Mary Dyson in the library ofWitidsor's 
elegant Evarts Honse, restored to make a homefor senior citizens. 


Elegant Respite: 

The Historie Homes of 
Runnemede, Windsor 

One of the great joys of Nancy Wor- 
den's work as administrator of the His¬ 
torie Homes of Runnemede is being 
able to offer senior citizens the chance 
to live in beautiful surroundings at an 
affordable price. On the shores of Lalce 
Runnemede, a once-private lakę madę 
public in part with VHCB funds, the 
three stately mansions she oversees 
once housed Windsor's gentry. Now 
they offer housing and care for the el- 
derly. 

Evarts House, built in 1797, was 
once home to William Maxwell Evarts, 
secretary of State under Rutherford B. 
Hayes and attorney generał under An- 
drew Johnson. Uninhabitable before 
restoration, the 7,000-square-foot 
mansion was renovated into 10 private 
bedrooms, each with private bath. Res- 
idents share the housed kitchen and 
meticulously crafted living areas. 

Two doors down, Stoughton House, 
a private mansion that once served as 
the town's hospital, now offers 27 pri- 
vate rooms, round-the-clock nursing 
care and three meals a day to seniors 
needing greater care. Like Evarts 
House, Stoughton House needed ex- 
tensive repairs. The two projects cost 


$1.7 million, $360,000 of which came 
from VHCB and federal HOME grants. 

VHCB funds also financed rehabili- 
tation of Cox House, in between Evarts 
and Stoughton houses, which has be- 
come home to morę senior residents. 
Once owned by Watergate special pros- 
ecutor Archibald Cox, a cousin of 
William Evarts, it now provides eight 
two-bedroom apartments offering se¬ 
niors gracious, yet affordable housing 
in the heart of Windsor. As one Evarts 


House resident put it, "You can't feel 
poor here — it's just too beautiful!" 

• 

You can reach the Vermont Housing 
and Conservation Board at 149 State 
Street, Montpelier, VT 05602, tel. 
(802) 828-3250, or by Computer at 
www.vhcb.org. * 


Alexandra Murphy wrote about Smug- 
glers’ Notch in our Autumn 1998 issue. 
She lives in Lincoln. 
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Why we love 


V 



Because it’s different. Because of its blue 
and white beauty. Because — excluding ice 
storms, heating bills, rust, skidding tires and 
stuck cars — it’s elear, clean and cold. Because 
we don’t have to mow the lawn or puli weeds, 
which gives us morę time to be together, drawn 


* 
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a bit closer by the elements that make the out- 
side inhospitable. Because it’s also time to let 
loose outside. Time to glide over the snów or 
ice or to stroił or leap through it, or climb it. 
Time to move it around, too, of course. Time 
to appreciate naturę in a way that can’t be 




done the rest of the year, even though much of 
the growing, changing world is asleep until 
spring. Time to tune in the weather radio, get 
the wood in, check the snów tires and time to 
appreciate what’s unusual and beautiful about a 
world transformed by snów and ice. 



Snowy road in Wateruille, 
by Alan L. Graham. 
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A lone airplane rides the winter sky 
Southwest of Mount Mansfield , 
by Alden Pellett. 














Sunrise lights a country road, Peacham, 
by Alan L. Graham. 

Below, frost on a window at the Old 
Rotind Church, Richmond , by Andre Jenny. 


We love winter because of... 




















Snowshoe leap, Bolton, 
by Alden Pellett. 


We love winter because of... 




Super tubing, Newport, 
by Paul O. Boisvert. 



Ice boarding on Lakę 
Champlain, South Hero, 
by Paul O. Boisoert. 


Right, it may not look it, 
but ice climber Paul Burns 
has a secure stance on 
"The Last Gentleman,” 
a route up the icy cliffs 
of Mount Pisgah in 
Westmore. The white 
expanse below the cliff 
is Lakę Willoughby. 
Photographer Alden 
Pellett rappelled down 
from the top of the cliff 
to get the picture. 
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On Jay Peak, Paul O. Boisvert. 

Left, Rowlee Farm, Reading, by Alan L. Graham. 
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By Susan Keese 

Photographed by 
Paul Miller 


F or nearly 200 years the dam 
at Green River has been a fo- 
cal point of life in this pic- 
turesąue yillage in the South¬ 
ern Vermont town of Guilford. Built 
out of fieldstone and hemlock logs 
sometime between 1790 and 1806, the 
dam served several mills, most re- 
cently a chair factory that burned in 
1918. The yillage itself, once a bustling 
crossroads, arose in response to the 
water power the dam provided for lo- 
cal industry. In this century the dam 
— which is listed on the National Reg¬ 
ister of Historie Places — has been a 
beloved swimming spot. Set against a 
picture-perfect covered bridge, the 
dam, its millpond and cluster of 19th 
century houses have long been a fa- 
yorite of photographers trying to cap- 
ture the essence of Vermont. The dam 
was also an important 
gathering place for the 
community, which 
hasn't had a post office 
or a storę sińce the 
early 1940s. 

Naturally, when the 
dam was breached in 
an ice storm in 1996, 
the community was 
eager to see it rebuilt. 

But that wasn't as 
simple a project as it 
might sound. Al- 
though Addison and 
Adelaide Minott, the 
owners of the prop- 
erty, had kept it open 
for community use for years, restoring 
a dam is not an easy matter in this era 
of competing good intentions. Minott, 
a retired civil engineer and no stranger 
to government permitting processes, 
ran into a lengthy tug of war between 
the State Diyision for Historie Preser- 
yation — which argued on behalf of 
the danTs historie value — and yarious 




The Green River showers down on Henry Ireland as he stands below the newly 
rebuilt dam during last August's celebration. His brother Matt appeared on the 
cover of Vermont Life in 1982, opposite. Left, Addison and Adelaide Minott and 
neighbors organized to restore the dam and millpond. 
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natural resources agencies concerned 
about letting the river run free and 
restoring the fish habitat. 

The ensuing three-year debate in- 
volved half a dozen State and federal 
agencies and unflagging determination 
on the part of Minott and his neigh- 
bors. Green River resident Chris 
Brown even bid $200 at a hospital 
fundraiser for a 45-minute lunch with 
Governor Howard Dean and spent the 
visit pleading the case for rebuilding 
the dam. 

Finally an agreement was reached: 
The dam could be rebuilt, but it must 
include a fishway to allow brook and 
brown trout — and perhaps someday 
salmon — to migrate up and down- 
stream. But the costs of such a project 
exceeded the Minotts' ability to pay. 
So early last winter they conveyed the 
land to a trust they formed with other 
families whose property abuts the 
dam, Jeffrey and Barbara Kruh, Chris 
and Mileva Brown and Mark Kritzman 
and Elizabeth Gorman. In the months 
that followed, the Green River Village 
Preservation Trust attracted $94,000 
in personal donations and $55,000 in 
federal, State and private grants — in- 
cluding $10,000 from the Division for 
Historie Preservation — to cover the 
projecPs entire estimated cost. 

'Tt ; s all water over the dam now," 
says Minott, who clearly enjoyed mon¬ 
itoring the summePs construction. 

The dam was one of the best remain- 
ing examples of the once-popular tim- 
ber-crib construction style. It was 
madę of native hemlock, notched and 
pinned to form a 10-foot-high crib that 


was filled with fieldstone, some 
of which were exposed to day- 
light for the first time in two 
centuries when the pond was 
finally drained last summer. To 
replace the original timbers, 80 
hemlocks, 65 and 70 feet tali, 
were cut from the Minotts' 
woodlot on nearby Pulpit 
Mountain. The reconstruction 
was done by Renaud Brothers 
Inc. of Vernon, the restoration 
specialists who recently rebuilt 
the covered bridge across the 
West River in Dummerston. 
Renaud employ- 
ees peeled the 
Green River logs 
with a handtool 
called a spud and redid 
the stonework, mostly 
with the original Stones. 

A portable sawmill was 
brought in to piane the 
logs so they would 
stack. The dam is 
topped with hemlock 
planking and wedge- 
shaped oak ice run- 
ners to protect the 
hemlock from ice 
damage. 

The project wasn't ąuite complete 
by summer's end, but a few days before 
school started in August the gates were 
closed and the impoundment tem- 
porarily filled to allow townspeople — 
kids, pets, parents, builders, benefac- 


tors and a whole flotilla of canoes, 
kayaks and inflatables — to gather for a 
potluck lunch to celebrate the return of 
their favorite swimming place. 

Flanked by historie buildings and 
the covered bridge — which also pro- 
vides cover for yillagers' mailboxes — 
the dam has been much photographed. 
Many Green River photos have ap- 
peared in Vermont Life, and a photo by 
Joseph DiChello Jr. capturing seven- 
year-old Matt Ireland happily clutch- 
ing a ropę swing at the millpond was 
the cover of the 1982 Summer issue. 
At last summer's celebration, Vernon 
photographer Paul Miller tried to track 
down Matt Ireland, who 
— 17 years earlier — 
had lived 200 yards 
from the dam. Matt, as 
it turned out, is working 
in Colorado these days, 
but his younger brother, 
Henry, an eighth grader 
at Guilford Central 
School, was happy to 
splash for the camera. 

The dam and its fishway 
— a 40-foot concrete, alu- 
sf minum-lined channel built 
^ by Hamlet Builders of Guil¬ 
ford — were to be ready in 
time for ice skating this winter. c 


Freelance writer Susan Keese lives in 
South Newfane and writes regularly for 
Yermont Life. 
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By Joe Sherman 
Photographed by Alden Pellett 


iRY 

Jniverse 


M uch of America may have lost touch with its small-town roots 
and the traditions that flower from them, but not Montgomery. 
Located one town south of the Canadian border, this is, after 
all, the site of the infamous People's Prom, a corsage-and-cos- 
tume gala for adults that just celebrated its 26th year with the theme 
"South of the Border." (Town selectman Jerry Mayhew was crowned king 
in a close vote against a Fidel Castro look-alike from Burlington.) The 
town's 4th of July paradę usually fills the length of Main Street with floats, 
musie and oddities like the McLawn Synchronized Weed Whacker Brigade, 
in which I proudly serve. Montgomery is also known as the "Covered 
Bridge Town," with six of them, and it's the home of Zack's on the Rocks, 
which is among Vermont's most famous restaurants. 

And snów? Nearby Jay Peak is famous for blankets of powder that some- 
times total morę than 400 inches in a season. Back roads in upland valleys, 
which connect to the hubs of Montgomery Center and the village of Mont¬ 
gomery, often have snów banks a buli moose can't peer over. 

I've lived here most of my adult life. I like the moose and the snów and the 
events, which create a surprising rangę of the possible and defy the old 
stereotype that villages lack culture. But even morę I like the fact that the 
town is rich in what most bigger places don't have at all: Juicy gossip about 
people you can see in the flesh; watering holes where, if you hang around 
long enough, you'11 see a good cross section of the entire populace,- and an 
easy-going neighborliness honed with skepticism about practically every- 
thing. 

Not that Montgomery — tucked up into the western slope of the Green 
Mountains — is idyllic. Far from it. What it is is real. 

But in July, 1997, the town was really a mess. A flash flood swept bridges, 
houses and cars down the raging Trout River, isolating the place and gaining 
it an unenviable federal disaster area designation. I pedaled my bike out of 
the village toward the Center not long after the rain stopped but didn't get 
far. Route 118 dove beneath swirling water the color of cappuccino. The 

Trout River, normally 50 feet wide in July, 
sprawled a half-mile or morę, filling the en¬ 
tire valley. It could have been the Amazon. 
Tree trunks bobbed along like flagless 
frigates, accompanied here and there by a 
car, gas tanks and other flotsam. Mist 
floated over everything and the current 
emitted a duli roar. The humidity felt like it 
was 200 percent and rising. 


Ice on Black Brook Falls near 
Montgomery oillage. Opposite, 
Montgomery elementary school 
students with hands on the quilt 
they helped make to dramatize 
the flood that swept through 
town in July, 1997. 
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Morę than two years later, folks 
remember the flood with awe. 

They recall particularly vivid 
scenes: a cat on a floating pienie 
table; a man losing his pants to 
the current but having his life 
saved by others who had insisted 
he tie a ropę around his waist as 
he tried to save his four wheeler; 
uprooted trees bashing George 
Roberts's house until it was liter- 
ally strangled in roots. Yet most 
people seem to agree with Allan 
Kalsmith, owner of the Black 
Lantern Inn, a stagecoach stop in 
the 19th century and a popular 
place today. "The flood is ab- 
solutely history," he says. 

"There's definitely an upbeat 
sense around here." 

Long-time resident Henry Godin, 82, isn't so surę. 
"We'll never recover," he says. "Fm watching the 
river." 

Henry is one of the few still around who also wit- 
nessed the famous flood of '27. A boy, he ran across 
the bridge over the Trout River in the pounding rain 
to stare in amazement at the lumberyard of Mont¬ 
gomery^ largest enterprise, C.T. Hall and Company, 
famous for making the veneer used in Victrola 
phonographs. "Logs and lumber were going down 
river like toothpicks," Henry recalls. But the river 
never came into his kitchen like it did this time. 

"After the flood, we were ready for a nervous 
breakdown," Geraldine Godin, 74, confesses. Then 
she smiles. "But everybody worked with us. After we 
got it back livable, it's still home." 

Ironically, much of the water that clobbered Mont¬ 
gomery flowed from the slopes of Jay Peak, normally 
an ally of the town and presently in what resort pres- 
ident Bill Stenger calls "a shot to at least be a three- 
season full-blown facility." Toward that end, last 
summer a new high-speed quad was installed, snow- 
making expanded, slope-side housing started. A $3.6 
million effort, with $2.5 million from the Vermont 
Economic Develop- 
ment Authority and 
the rest from a com- 
munity błock grant to 
the town of Jay, the in- 
yestment "will make 
us morę of a destina- 
tion resort," says 
Stenger, who has been 
at Jay Peak for 16 
years. "That will bring 
morę people to Mont¬ 
gomery. We're taking 
stock in our own fu¬ 
turę. The spending is a 


catalyst and springboard for other 
investments." 

The other key investment is a 
27-hole golf course that has envi- 
ronmental permits but needs fi- 
nancial backing. "Once we see 
ground breaking on the golf 
course," says Jake Webster, assis- 
tant to Stenger, "you'11 see a mas- 
sive shift of investment." 

Webster, 30, is a Brown Univer- 
sity graduate with a degree in envi- 
ronmental studies. Like many 
other young people in the area, he 
got his start at Jay Peak right out 
of school and has settled in Mont¬ 
gomery. With his wife, Michelle, 
Webster has restored an elegant 
Queen Annę house facing the vil- 
lage common. Not sińce the hippie era of the late 
1960s and early 1970s have so many young newcom- 
ers been reinhabiting the town and the surrounding 
woods. Many still work at Jay Peak. Others build 
tree houses. Almost all of them hang out at another 
local institution, the Belfry Restaurant and Pub, lo- 
cated on the mountain access road. 

Jonathan Betts, 26, is a graduate of the University 
of Vermont who runs a landscaping service and plays 
drums in a band. "People my age are getting sick of 
the dizzy life in the city," says Betts. "They want to 
be in a place where they can think. They don't want 
to go back to where they came from. The world is 
confusing." 

Jill Cummings, 21, often sings at the Belfry. Cum- 
mings, who was Miss Vermont in 1997, savored the 
15 minutes of famę that came her way because she 
was the first Miss America contestant to have a belly 
ring. She went to college in Tennessee for several 
years but has moved back to Montgomery. "I real- 
ized how much I missed Montgomery," Cummings 
says. "I missed the weather, missed being able to ski. 
People here are interesting, they're open-minded. 
The people my age are really, really cool." 

"Pm pleased to see some new young blood," says 

local contractor Tim 
Murphy. "It's just a dif- 
ferent flavor now." 
Murphy is one of five 
Harvard graduates who 

Gaston Begnoche has 
sold off most ofhis 
dairy herd and is un- 
sure what's next. 

Right; Steve and Karen 
Houghtaling run Kil- 
gore's General Storę. 
Top, the Comstock cov- 
ered bridge, one of six 
in Montgomery. 
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One of the town's most venerable landmarks is a 
French Second Empire building with a history that 
includes use as a post office, restaurant, antiąue and 
appliance storę, bar and now a generał storę. Kil- 
gore's, as most people cali it, is an architectural insti- 
tution, from its broad porch to its banistered balcony 
overlooking the main floor. "I escaped from New Jer¬ 
sey/' says owner Steve Houghtaling from behind the 
cash register. "I want to keep this place a piece of 
Americana for people to see. I feel like a caretaker of 
history." 

From the back deck of Kilgore's, you look across 
the Trout River toward Gaston Begnoche's 1,300- 
acre farm. Begnoche's big gambrel barn and siło greet 
yisitors coming into the Center from the south on 
Route 118. Nowadays it's an example of Vermont's 
changing agricultural landscape. In April 1997, just 
before the flood, Begnoche auctioned off his herd of 
370 cows and his modern milking operation. "We 
got out of the milk business," he tells me in his 
lcitchen. "It was wrenching us apart." 

Now he's got another dilemma. Aware of how im- 
portant his property is to the town, he's trying to find 
a good use for it. But it's not easy. The word "con- 
dos" makes Begnoche wince. "My neighbors tell me 
to be creative," he says. "Start a hunting preserve. 
Think about a golf course." But where would the 
customers come from, he asks, with the Canadian 
economy "a leaky buclcet" that has a powerful im- 
pact on the financial health of both Montgomery and 
Jay Peak. Now Begnoche raises Holstein heifers as a 
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moved to Montgomery in the early 1970s and opened 
Kilgore's Trout River Saloon, named after Kilgore 
Trout, a character in Kurt Vonnegut Jr.'s novels, and 
home of the original People's Prom. 

It has yet to be seen whether the new wave will 
settle in and take an interest in the town many of 
them see as untouched and create new traditions like 
those begun 20 years ago. Those traditions are accu- 
mulating because Montgomery is inhabited by too 
many high-spirited people to let life slip by without 
lots of community ceremony to honor it. 

In addition to the prom, we have the annual Vari- 
ety Show, which has spotlighted talent for morę than 
25 years. The 4th of July paradę not only fills Main 
Street but terminates at the recreation center for mu¬ 
sie, games and a chicken barbeeue. Then there's the 
August Fest, run by the historical society and held 
on the lawn of the former Bartholomew's Episcopal 
Church, now the society's home and site of a sum- 
mer concert series. The Taste of Montgomery is put 
on by the town's business association to boost sum- 
mer tourism with entertainment, food and crafts. 
One new addition to the town agenda is a monthly 
meal cooked and served in the restored Grange Hall 
by a different family each month. 

Places like Bartholomew's and the Grange Hall not 
only link the futurę with the distant past but shelter 
public events. The town historical society has recog- 
nized local efforts to save and restore these vernacu- 
lar buildings with a series of historie preservation 
awards. 






























stopgap. Real estate taxes run 
$20,000 annually. "Some- 
thing has to be done," he 
says. "But I hate to think 
about it. You don't easily 
come up with Solutions." 

A younger farmer in town, 

Mark Brouillette, 32, and his 
wife, Emily, 30, are morę op- 
timistic. They've diversified, 
raising chickens, turkeys and 
hogs to complement dairy farming. The surprising 
popularity of Jerseys, brown cows smaller than Hol- 
steins but with higher protein and butterfat content 
in their millc, has given the Brouillettes a boost; 
they're selling registered Jerseys in California, where 
the market is strong. Emily also has a riding stable 
and is teaching handicapped people to enjoy horses. 

"We love farming," Emily says, "so we keep the 
farm at a size where we can do everything ourselves. 
Because of our ages, we can weather the ups and 
downs. We think we can weather it out." 

Weathering it out, being resilient, hoping things 
will get better — these are old themes in Mont¬ 
gomery, a town now morę than 200 years old. "We've 
had good times and bad times, but the good ones 
come back," says Steve Scott, a Vermonter who bills 
himself as a "land detective," a guy who investigates 
real estate for prospective buyers. If jobs are short, 
Scott commutes to worlc elsewhere. "I stay here be¬ 
cause of the people," he adds. "I go to a party and I 
meet everybody from leftover, burnt-out hippies to 
high-rolling Canadians. Our rep is that we're a town 
of misfits. I lilce it." 

Misfits in a place of natural beauty, with risky 
weather and a sense of resiliency to handle whatever 
comes, is a theme that runs through Montgomery's 
history. 

• 

Founded in 1780, the town was named after British 
General Richard Montgomery, who died on New 
Year's Day in 1776 during the ill-fated attack on 
Quebec City led by him and General Benedict 
Arnold. The original incorporators got two 160-acre 
lots in different parts of 
town, plus a smaller lot 
of 37 acres. A house 
built by Joshua Clapp, 
who fought in the Rev- 
olutionary War, still 
stands. A contemporary 
bed and breakfast takes 


Taking flight at Jay 
Peak ski resort; top , 
breakfast at the Black 
Lantern Inn; opposite, 
winter morning in 
Montgomery Center. 


its name from another early 
settler, Phineas Swan. 

The surrounding forests 
and the brooks that drained 
them fueled Montgomery^ 
early growth. Wood provided 
materiał, water provided the 
energy to run mills that man- 
ufactured buttertubs, spools 
and bobbins for the textile 
industry of Southern New 
England, as well as shingles, clapboards, and 
wooden crates. Buttertubs were the main product. 
In the mid-1800s, several mills turned them out by 
the thousands. In contrast to milk, which spoiled 
easily, butter could be transported in tubs and 
would last a week before going rancid. Teams of 
horses hauled wagons of finished tubs to the rail- 
road in East Berkshire for distribution everywhere. 
In 1890 the Nelson and Hall Company, which later 
switched to making veneer, was the largest butter- 
tub factory in the country. Montgomery, poised at 
its zenith, had a population of just under 2,000, 
with 180 farms. Then a long decline set in. 

Refrigeration eliminated the market for butter¬ 
tubs. Most of the mills disappeared, though Nelson 
and Hall continued to thrive, sheathing liand- 
cranked Victrolas. C.T. Hall, "the lumber king of 
Vermont," lived in style on Main Street with a 
chauffeur, Louis Martell, who trapped live bears, 
caged them and sold the bears to hunters who shot 
them in their cages, hauling their trophies home to 
impress friends. Mary Ellcins Gardyne, the town 
poet, was writing and publishing verse in a French 
Canadian dialect. 

In the 1950s, before Route 242 was blasted over 
the mountains to Jay Peak, Montgomery was hurt- 
ing. Houses along Main Street sold for less than 
$1,000. Jobs were scarce. The ski industry and sec- 
ond homes, along with communes and smali busi- 
nesses, helped revive the town in the late 1960s and 
'70s. An influx of young people established roots 
and settled here. Today, the communes are gone, 
the young people are middle-aged, and ghost com- 

munities from the 
19th century, symbolic 
of the town's heyday, 
molder in the upland 
valleys. Foundations, 
an occasional chimney 
and old stone walls 
identify these former 
thriving settlements 
that once had schools, 
Stores and post offices. 
Now they have second 
growth forests, land 
(Continued on page 83) 
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W3odchuck Onstage 

Actor Rusty DeWees Is Dam Nice and Damn Good 


By Marialisa Calta 


W 


ALKiNG into the Plum & Main in 
Johnson with Rusty DeWees is a Ver- 
mont version of what it must be lilce 
to walk into Hollywoodu Four Sea- 
sons with John Travolta. 

Young girls giggle. Older 
women work hard at not star- 
ing. The owner of the smali 
but popular restaurant comes 
over to shake hands. 

Okay, so it's a very Ver- 
mont version, but a fitting 
scene for a very Vermont kind 
of actor. DeWees may have 
been cast as a psychopathic 
killer on TV's Law and Or¬ 
der, but he is known in Ver- 
mont as a kind of woodchuck 
Gary Cooper, playing the role 
of a rugged individual who is 
tough but honest, decent and 
sweet. His most memorable 
characters — Antoine, the 
French-Canadian logger, and 
Raymond, the farmer, in 
Judevine } the deer-jacking 
Jerry Earle in last year's inde¬ 
pendent film Mud Season-, 
and the character of The Log¬ 
ger in his gritty, hilarious, if 
sometimes raunchy, one-man 
show of the same name — all 
pay respectful allegiance to a 
yanishing species of Vermon- 
ter: fiercely independent, ec- 
centric, unschooled but 
keenly intelligent. 

"He's the best-known actor 
in Vermont," says David Bud- 
bill, the Wolcott poet who 
wrote fudevine. "He's also 
one of the best." 

Oddly enough, DeWees — 
the man who, as The Logger, makes fun of such 
"Flatlandian inventions" as "the wind-chill factor" 
and "the snów day" and who delivers such lines as 

Left and right, Rusty DeWees , in character. 


REAL WOODCHUCKS 


From Rusty DeWees's show 
The Logger 

Real woodchucks will offer to puli the 
Flatlander out of the ditch for nuthin'. 
He considers his payment the opportu- 
nity to humiliate. 

Real woodchucks shovel the snów off 
from their roof. They shovel the snów 
off from their roof RIGHT down onto 
the path to their front door and walk 
over it all winter. 

Real woodchucks put their Christmas 
tree up ON Thanksgiy- 
ing Day. They take it 
down ON Christmas 
Day. Throw it out in 
the front dooryard. 

Stays there 'Tl L 
Memoriał Day. Fully 
trimmed, stand on it 
and everything. 

Real woodchucks 
don't give zucchini 
away. 

Real woodchucks 
know frost heaves 
aren't what yuppies 
get when they've 
had too many mar¬ 
ga r i tas. 


"real woodchucks don't give zucchini away" — is 
a Flatlander himself. DeWees was born 38 years 
ago in Pennsylvania, the second child (he has an 
older sister, Holly, who lives in Arizona) of Bill and 
Marilyn DeWees. The family 
moved to Stowe when Rusty 
was 7; the elder DeWees con- 
tinued his career as a Grey- 
hound bus driver and Mrs. 
DeWees worlced the next 30 
years (until last spring) as 
business manager of the 
Stowe Reporter, the town's 
weekly newspaper. Rusty 
adopted Vermont as his own 
and became an acute observer 
of all things rural, from the 
local constabulary on patrol 
to the farmer baling hay. 

The first thing people tend 
to notice about DeWees is 
his biceps, a real show-stop- 
ping, scene-stealing set of 
bulging muscles that were 
much in evidence dur- 
ing the run of The Log¬ 
ger, swelling out from 
under a worn, sleeveless 
chamois shirt on his 6- 
foot, 4-inch, 195-pound 
frame. Then there's his 
smile, a thin-lipped grin that 
can cover the territory from 
beguiling to goofy. 

Another thing people tend 
to notice is his red hair, a 
now-thinning thatch that 
prompted the nurse who at- 
« tended his birth to give him 
5 the nickname he still carries. 

Ol 

| (His given name is William, 
^ after his father and grandfa- 
ther.) 

Last, if people spend any time at 
all with DeWees, they can't help but 
notice what a nice guy he is. Not 
nice" as in namby-pamby milk-toast, 
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but as in decent, honest and personally 
generous. "Rusty never has said bad 
things about anyone, not even in high 
school," says his mother, who lives 
with his dad in Elmore. "Everyone has 
always liked Rusty." 

Which is not hard to believe. He has 
an almost wide-eyed appreciation for 
people and for life, and despite his hard 
labor, trying to make a go of an acting 
career, he seems surprised and de- 
lighted by his successes. "It never oc- 
curred to me that Fd wind up as an ac¬ 
tor," he says. "In fact, who knows what 
Fil wind up as. Fm surę not there yet." 

His has hardly been a straight path. 
DeWees had at one time hoped to be- 
come a Greyhound driver like his dad. 
Over the years, he has held a wide va- 
riety of jobs: He's driven school buses 
and 18-wheelers, poured concrete, laid 
stone, hauled gravel, worked as a land- 
scaper, a furniture mover and a pump 
jockey at a gas station. 

A mediocre high school student, he 
had no plans for college until, four 
years after graduation, a scout for 
Champlain College's basketball team 
spotted him at a local gamę and of- 
fered him an athletic scholarship. He 
spent the next two years playing for- 
ward and earning an associate's degree 
in business. 

It was after college, hanging out in 
Burlington ("that was the big city to 
me then," he says) that he started pay- 
ing attention to local theater. He 
teamed up with his friend and fellow 
actor George Woodard to produce The 
Groundhog Oprey, a kind of Vermont 
vaudeville. At Woodard's urging, he 
started auditioning for serious parts. 
He and Woodard remain close. 

"I respect George as much as any 
man I lcnow," says DeWees, who can 
be found at odd hours helping Woodard 
at his dairy barn in Waterbury Center. 

Woodard retums the compliment. 

"There's something about Rusty, 
about his focus, drive and talent," he 
says. "I think he could go anywhere 
with his career." 

Robert Ringer, founder of the Ver- 
mont Repertory Theater, remembers 
the day DeWees came to read for a part 
in Sam Shepard's Buńed Child. 

"He walked in like some big farm 
boy, and I took one look and thought 
'well, I'm not going to get anything 
here/ " recalls Ringer. "Then he read, 


oh, maybe a linę and a half. And I knew 
right then that here was a real actor." 

DeWees's strength, according to 
Ringer, who also directed him in 
fudevine and several other plays, lies 
in his "tremendous concentration" 
and "great instinets." 

Budbill praises his attention to de- 
tail. He described a scene in fudevine 
in which DeWees's character, the log- 
ger Antoine, builds a fire, then holds 
the backs of his gloved hands up to the 
flames to warm them. "You have to 
understand," Budbill says, "the fire is 
imagined, the gloves are imagined. But 
the way he is moving about on the 
stage makes you see everything. And 
then he does this amazing thing. He 
whips his hands back and starts blow- 
ing on them. The little fuzz on the 
back of the cotton work gloves has 
caught on fire." Budbill almost crows 
in delight at the memory. "He had de- 
fined that imaginary world so com- 
pletely that the fuzz on the gloves 
caught fire." 

"Rusty's acting is about concrete- 
ness and specificity," says Budbill. 
"It's the same thing that great writing 
is all about." 

Although known for his he-man 
roles and his intense physicality, De¬ 
Wees also brings a surprising gentle- 
ness to his parts. "He's got a delicacy 
about him that seems at odds with the 
barrel chest, the muscular arms," says 
Budbill. "But he's as light-footed as 
Twinkletoes, and as sweet." There is, 
for example, a scene in The Logger, in 
which DeWees tells a somewhat grisly 
tale about a dog losing three legs to a 
mower, and then caresses the imagi¬ 
nary animal in his arms until it falls 
asleep. There is another in which — 
while simultaneously beating on a 
drum — he delights the audience by 
sliding into a Split. 

Budbill says it frustrates him that 
DeWees has been mostly cast on na- 
tional television as a psychopathic 
killer or a cop. "You wish the TV guys 
would see the whole rangę of what he 
can do," he says. He recalls a car com- 
mercial — filmed in Canada and aired 
in France — in which DeWees appears, 
handsome and suave, in a suede jacket 
and hom-rimmed glasses. 

"Not only does he have rangę," says 
Budbill, "but he cleans up nice." 

DeWees, however, does not seem 
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frustrated. Asked if he worried about 
being typecast as the backwoods type, 
he laughed. "Go ahead! Typecast me!" 
he says. "If someone wants to turn 
The Logger into a television sit-com 
that would run for 12 years, I would be 
nothing but happy." 

He just ended several years in Man¬ 
hattan, where he worlced as the driver 
for the owner of an East Side art 
gallery. He took acting classes and be- 
gan the often tedious process of audi- 
tioning in both New York and in Los 
Angeles. He became familiar with 
New York night life and is as comfort- 
able at 21 as at Plum & Main, although 
he'll tell you he is happier at the latter. 

His New York years provided the 
basis for the second 
act oi The Logger, in 
which DeWees plays 
the parts of a subway 
conductor, homeless 
man, snooty maitre 
d' and a female strip- 
per, among others. 

DeWees has now 
"retired" from the 
New York gallery job 
and is pursuing local 
opportunities, in- 
cluding a movie be¬ 
ing madę by Rutland 
filmmaker David Gi- 
ancola, tours of The 
Logger last fali and 
this spring and making and selling a 
videotape of the show. In its previous 
run, The Logger drew an audience — 
including trips to some prisons and 
schools — of about 15,000, along with 
rave reviews, although some people 
took offense at the salty language and 
found the characterization of "wood- 
chucks" insulting. 

With a one-man production under 
his belt, DeWees says he plans to re- 
establish himself in New York theater 
circles in the near futurę. 

Romantically, he is unattached, a 
State of affairs his folks wish would 
change. "I just can't focus on a rela- 
tionship now," he says. "I expect that 
to change." 

It may surprise people that the man 
who has madę a career of playing a 
beer-swilling backwoods Vermonter 
does not smoke or drink. 

"Once, in high school, a bunch of 
the guys got together and had some 


beers. I drank two. When I went home, 

I felt too sick to eat the supper my 
mom had prepared. And I thought 'this 
isn't worth it.'" It was the first and 
last time he consumed alcohol. 

He likes bringing this anti-sub- 
stance-abuse message to high schools, 
where he is freąuently asked to speak. 
"I always tell 'em I doiTt have one 
friend who's come up to me and said, 
'Gosh, Rusty, my life has gotten so 
much better sińce I started drinking/ " 
he says. "Kids have got to hear the 
message that they have got only one 
body, and best talce care of it." 

Likewise, it may surprise his fans 
that the man whose screen characters 
often live in near sąualor keeps an ex- 
tremely tidy house, 
about a mile from 
his parent's home. 

"Tm too lazy to 
be messy," he says. 
"I figurę it would 
just take morę work 
to try to find 
things." 

This kind of self- 
deprecation is vin- 
tage DeWees and be- 
lies the iron disci- 
pline he exercises 
while working, 
whether laying brick 
or bringing a 
Chekhov character 
to life. "If Tm gonna do something, 
then by God I figurę I just am going to 
go fuli speed ahead and do it the best I 
can," he says. 

Yet, oddly, he does not seem driven 
in the sense of feeling that public ac- 
claim would be the best or only mea- 
sure of his success. "If it happens, it 
happens," he says when people bring 
up the idea of a "big break." "If it 
doesn't, that'11 be okay, too." He still 
feels the most important things in life 
are "the cornball stuff: Health. Family. 
Appreciating the trees." 

He delivers this linę at the Plum & 
Main, his mouth fuli of banana cream 
pie, his fork punching the air to make 
a point. A middle-aged woman wear- 
ing jeans and a pressed work shirt 
passes by and says a quiet hello. De¬ 
Wees loolcs up, grins goofily and puts a 
finger to his forehead in a smali salute. 
The woman beams. The woodchuck 
Gary Cooper has done it again. 
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SEEING RUSTY 


Rusty DeWees will perform The Logger 
at Burlington High School, Dec. 3-5. 

He plans a spring Vermont perfor¬ 
mance tour. For information on the 
Schedule and how to purchase a video- 
tape of The Logger {the first act, plus in- 
terviews with some of his friends and 
neighbors — $19.95 plus shipping and 
tax), check his Internet Web site at 
www.rustyd.net or cali ( 888 ) 917- 
8789. The Logger contains language 
that may offend some people. DeWees 
rates it "SC (some cussing)." 
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Twin Farms: 

A Walk on the Wealthy Side 


By Stacey Chase 
Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 


Although it is unapologetically in- 
spired by the love of indulgence, Twin 
Farms promotes its simplicity, under- 
stated elegance and ąuiet natural 
beauty (helped along by renowned 
landscape architect Dan Kiley). "For 
those tired of ostentation," the 
brochure intones. In short: Twin Farms 
charms by being ritzy without being 
glitzy. 

"What we were trying to create was 
the same atmosphere as if you were a 
guest at your rich uncle's wonderful 
country estate," says Managing Direc- 
tor Beverley Matthews, a 38-year-old 
British beauty who's often told she 
looks like American actress Annette 
Benning. "We've got a lot of stressed- 
out people who come through that 
gate, but in a half hour, we've got them 
chilled." 

Matthews and her eąually attractive 
British husband, Shaun, 40, came to 
Twin Farms when it was under con- 
struction and have been here sińce it 
opened to a fuli house in October 1993. 
He describes Twin Farms as a hideout 
for people who "have less time than 
money." 

Named for the two farmhouses that 
once stood on either side of a smali 
wooded valley, Twin Farms is an idyl- 
lic expanse of 300 acres of meadows, 
stone walls, orchards, gardens and 


woods that in- 
cludes a seven- 
acre, spring-fed 
pond. 

The estate has 
14 guest accom- 
modations: Four 
are large private 
rooms in the 
Main House; two 
suites share a for- 
mer art studio 
known as The 
Lodge next door ; 
and the others are 
private cottages 
built of wood and stone, each set 
thoughtfully in a secluded wooded 
landscape. "We didn't want them to 
look like a country club; we wanted 
them to look like they just popped out 
of the woods," Beverley Matthews 
says. At fuli occupancy, there are 28 
guests. 

I checked in just to check out what 
could possibly be worth morę than a 
grand-and-a-half a night. My Diet 
Pepsi had gotten warm on the 75- 
minute drive from Burlington and a 
half-eaten pack of Drake's Donut 
Delites lay open on the passenger seat. 
But, lucky me, I arrived in time for 
lunch: spice-rubbed smoked Angus 
beef, fiddlehead fern-and-morels salad 


J ust past where the road changes 
from blaclctop to dirt, two stone 
pillars and a wrought iron gate 
mark the entrance to Twin Farms. It 
could be just another nice country 
home — the town of Barnard, just 
north of Woodstock, is fuli of nice 
country homes. But Twin Farms is 
morę like a parallel universe where 
every ordinary thing is extraordinary. 

The inn — where rooms go for as 
much as $1,500 a night — is a swanky 
resort where the rich and famous can 
ditch the paparazzi and hang out in 
their jeans. Guests' privacy is para- 
mount and most folks in this town of 
900 — heck, most Vermonters — have 
never been inside. Many have no idea 
Twin Farms even exists. 

Admittedly, it's hard to imagine a 
world-class hotel tucked into the 
rolling hills and backroads of Barnard. 
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The viewfrom one ofthe opulent cottages at Twin Famts is stunning, inside and 
out. In the distance are the $20 million resort's ozon ski slopes. Rooms rangę 
from $800 to $1,500 per night; niaking Twin Farms one ofthe nation's most 

elegant and exclusive inns. 


and peach and rhubarb compote over 
lavender shortcake. Being a writer on 
assignment is a tough job, but some- 
one's got to do it. 

Twin Farms is familiar ground to 
writers. The property was home to 
novelist Sinclair Lewis and his wife, 
journalist Dorothy Thompson, who 
held storied parties in the 1930s and 
1940s where the literati no doubt got 
roaring drunk and talked writing. 
Lewis's house bumed down morę than 
10 years ago and the meadow where it 
stood is the site of an ice rink in Win¬ 


ter. Thompson's house, built in 1795, 
survived and became the Main House 
and central gathering spot at Twin 
Farms. The raspberry canes and as¬ 
paragus garden she planted nearby still 
bear each summer. 

For the past 25 years, Twin Farms 
has been owned by the Persis Corpora¬ 
tion of Honolulu, a family-owned en- 
terprise headed by Thurston Twigg- 
Smith. Just plain "Twigg" to friends, 
Twigg-Smith, 78, amassed his fortunę 
in the newspaper business and now 
owns and develops commercial real es- 
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Come Home to an Active Retirement! 

O verlooking beautiful Lakę Champlain and the Adirondack Mountains, 
Shelburne Bay Senior Living Community is designed for seniors 
looking to maintain an active, independent lifestyle while enjoying the 
security and social activities of a luxurious new retirement community. 

• 65 spacious one and two-bedroom apartments with wall-to-wall carpeting and 
fully applianced kitchens • Breakfast and dinner served daily in the luxurious 
dining room • Fitness Center, indoor pool & spa, community room with fireplace, 
beauty parlor, barber shop and pub • Spacious storage facilities • Health, exercise, 
educational and social programs • 24-hour concierge service, housekeeping, linen service 

No large entrance fee. 

One monthly rental covers all! 

Visit our beautiful new 
model apartment 
Now Open! 


Vermont's Premier Senior Living Community 


(^. *=* G*n«sisEidercare^Netwof* 185 Pine Haven Shores Road • Shelburne, Vermont 05482 
Please cali (802) 985-9847 for morę information or to Schedule a personaI tour 
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David D. Parker 

STRUCTURAL RESTORATION 

Specialmng in 18th & 19th Century 
Barn & Homes 


B 


904 Upper Dummerston Rd. UBrattleboro, Vermont 05301 
Tel: (802) 257-5717«Fax: (802) 257-5719 

> www.parkerrestoration.com 
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Uermont Rlpaca Company-- 

Raising Atpacas * Sound liwestment 
A Rewarding Lifestyle 
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Come visit us at our new location: 18 Justin Morrill Highway • Stratford, VT 05070 
802-765-9639 • vermontalpaca.com 
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INNS AND OUTINGS 


tatę. He also happens to be one of the 
world's top collectors of modern art 
and owns the Museum of Contempo- 
rary Art in Honolulu. 

Twigg-Smith could easily open an- 
other museum at Twin Farms, which 
is absolutely oozing with art. Eclectic 
stuff, too. Like Deborah Butterfield's 
life-sized horse sculpture "Mokulele" 
madę of crushed cars, Rick Ladd's mir- 
ror and wali sconces madę of beer bot- 
tle caps and Donald Roller Wilson's gi- 
gantic oil canvas "Waiting Outside 
Our Home/ 7 an outlandish portrait of 
a bearded man in a black negligee and 
homburg in the company of cats wear- 
ing ruffs and smoking cigarettes. 

The Wilson painting appealed to 
Hollywood director Mikę Nichols, 
who wanted to put it in his film The 
Birdcage (based on the stage play La 
Cage Aux Folles). He thought it would 
be perfect as one of the film's over-the- 
top fumishings. 

Nichols and his wife, news anchor 
Dianę Sawyer, have been among the 
jet-setting guests who visit Twin 
Farms and don't mind the world lcnow- 
ing. But the Matthewses won't drop 
the names of guests who ask that their 
names not be dropped, so the list of 
who they can say slept here is short: 
supermodel Christie Brinkley, singer 
Carly Simon, Phoenix Suns point 
guard Kevin Johnson and Microsoft 
multibillionaire Bill Gates. 

Yes, actor Alan Alda's oldest daugh- 
ter held her wedding here, too. But ru- 
mors that President Bill Clinton and 
former British Prime Minister Mar- 
garet Thatcher stayed here make Bev- 
erley Matthews giggle. "People like to 
create stories ... the rumors are fantas- 
tic," she says. "We hear about people 
that have been to Twin Farms and we 
say, 'Oh, really?' " 

True stories at Twin Farms are prob- 
ably better than made-up ones, any- 
way. 

There was the Mr. Potato Head trea- 
sure hunt that saw members of the 
family that owns Hasbro, which 
makes the toy, scouring the area for 
parts as they hiked to the top of the ski 
hill for a barbeeue. 

And the Venus and Mars weekend. 
Taking their cue from John Gray's 
bestseller Men Are from Mars, Women 
Are from Venus, a couple floated 
across the pond in a canoe to begin a 
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Protecting Vermont’s fish and wildlife resources and their habitats. 


Not Tust Another 

Fish Story 


I n Vermont, all your fish stories 
come true, no matter what kind 
of fishing you choose. Hook a 
big bass or finesse a brookie into 
your creel. Andhunting — thafis 
a whole other story in the Green 
Mountains. Moose, deer, turkey, 
waterfowl and upland gamę 
abound. If watching wildlife is 
norę to your liking, you won’t 
have to cross your fingers behind your back 


when you tell stories about 
exciting adventures in Vermont’s beautiful 
forests, meadows, lakes, and mountains. 

The Vermont Department of Fish 
and Wildlife has the real story about 
fishing, hunting and wildlife watching 
in the Green Mountain State. 

The Vermont Fish & Wildlife Dept. 
at 1 -800-VERMONT 
or 802-241-3700. 
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battle of the sexes. "I was hiding in the 
bushes playing musie ... and firing off 
flares and fireworlcs," Shaun Matthews 
recalls. "So much of what we do is so 
unusual that it becomes normal." 

The husband of a woman celebrat- 
ing her 40th birthday had the pastry 
chef put a 10-carat diamond ring in a 
calce designed to loolc lilce a box of 
chocolates. There have been ąuite a 
few instant weddings and lots of elope- 
ments. And three sets of twins have 
been conceived at Twin Farms. "The 
association is such that they want to 
cali us to tell us that; that's how we 
know," Beverley Matthews says. 

Gregarious and dressed as though 
she stepped off the cover of Vogue, 
Beverley Matthews is genuinely fasci- 
nated by how Twin Farms' guests 
achieved their success and wealth. 

"Lilce any hotel in any market — 
whether you're in a Motel 6 or in a 
Twin Farms — let's be honest, 85 per- 
cent of the population are wonderful 
people, 15 percent you wish you'd 
never met," she says. "We're luclcy in 
that it's about 5 percent of our guests 
that you're lilce, ugh." 

Rosalyn Springer, a 50ish London 


socialite, is vacationing at Twin Farms 
with her third husband. It's their first 
trip, and morę than once she says how 
"divine" it all is. "I don't have to get 
dressed or madę up — that's what I re- 
ally love, to be able to be me," says 
Springer, who has long red fingernails 
sąuared off at the tips. "In London, I'm 
ąuite well known, but here I can be 
very relaxed." 

A stream of compliments also flows 
from yolumes of leather-bound guest 
books: "Never, in all my dreams, could 
I have imagined such a place might ex- 
ist." "... A moment of utter magnifi- 
cence." "... This is a damn good way 
to live." 

The good life at Twin Farms comes 
not only at a price but with planning. 
"It's morę expensive to be unobtru- 
sive," Beverley Matthews notes. 

New York City architect Alan 
Wanzenberg and interior designer Jed 
Johnson teamed up to design the gor- 
geous exteriors and interiors of Twin 
Farms, worlcing to mesh indulgent liv- 
ing and modern function. Twin Farms 
was Johnson's last project; he was 
lcilled, at age 45, in the explosion of 
TWA Flight 800. 


No expenses were spared, and the 
price tag to create the country estate 
topped $20 million. In addition to its 
imaginative ąuarters, Twin Farms 
boasts a 24-hour pub and open bar 
with a fitness center below and a sepa- 
rate building that houses a Japanese 
furo with 104-degree soalcing pools. 
There's a helipad beside the largest 
and most expensive cottage. 

Everything is fully stoclced: the pub 
with beer and liquor ; the fitness center 
with Stairmasters and weights; Copper 
Pond with broolc and rainbow trout. 

For a brief period in the early 1980s, 
Twin Farms was a family siei resort 
known as Sonnenberg, and it still has 
five groomed runs and a Poma lift to 
talce skiers to the top of the hill, and 
eight kilometers of cross-country trails 
used in warmer months for hilcing and 
biking. In spring, summer and fali, 
guests can try fly-fishing or play cro- 
quet on the manicured lawn. For an 
additional $75 an hour, professional 
massage therapists will give rubdowns 
in the rooms. 

The year it opened, and again in 
1996, Twin Farms landed a Grand 
Award from Andrew Harper's Hide- 
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away Report, a connoisseur's guide to 
peaceful and unspoiled places. It eamed 
the coveted Mobil Five-Star Award — 
the youngest property ever to join an 
elite group of fewer than 25 lodgings in 
North America — and has maintained 
that honor every year sińce 1996. 

The accolades were capped when 
Twin Farms was voted the Number 1 
inn in the United States in the 1997-98 
Zagat Survey of the nation's hotels, re- 
sorts and spas based on comments 
from 12,300 freąuent travelers. Twin 
Farms scored a perfect 30 out of 30 
overall rating, beating by one point 
The Point on Saranac Lakę in upstate 
New York. The victory was especially 
delicious sińce the success of its sib- 
ling (The Point, opened six years ear- 
lier) helped to prove there is a market 
for smali, high-end resorts in the re¬ 
gion. 

Rooms at Twin Farms start at $800 
and top out at a breathtaking $1,500 a 
night, excluding the 15 percent service 
charge and 9 percent Vermont rooms 
and meals tax. The entire property can 
be had for $14,500 a night and is so 
regularly booked for 50th birthdays 
and 25th wedding anniversaries that 
the Matthewses have had to limit how 
often it can be rented in its entirety. 

They keep both a waiting list and a 
blacklist — the first is long; the sec- 
ond, short. 

Reservations are madę up to two 
years in advance, with a 70 percent oc- 
cupancy and return ratę. "If we were 
to open the books further out, there 
would be bookings further out," Bever- 
ley Matthews says. "We just won't do 
it because it starts to get crazy." 

As for the blacklist, there's one sure- 
fire way to be added: "If you really are 
obtrusive and obnoxious with the 
Staff, unreasonably so," she says. 

Tm staying in Orchard Cottage, a 
$1,150-a-night room that I couldnY 
pay for myself if I cleaned out both my 
checking and savings accounts. 

Set amidst the farnTs old apple or¬ 
chard, a magnificent wali of Windows 
overlooks the terraced beaver ponds to 
the ski slopes beyond. The setting is 
somehow grandiose and tranąuil all at 
once. 

Everything is so clean, the white ash 
floors and cabinetry and split-ash her- 
ringbone ceiling handwoven in Ver- 
mont at a cost of $35,000. Two impos- 
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THE 

CLEAN 

YIELD 


SOCIALLY 
RESPONSIVE 
FINANCIAL 
SERVICES 
SINCE 1985 





Portfolio management tailored to meet each 
clienfs financial needs and social values. 

We specialize in services for individuals and 
provide our clients with a bi-monthly newsletter. 


Social Screens Address 

Environment 
Women & Minorities 
Humań Rights 
Labor Relations 
Corporate Citizenship 
Animal Rights 
Nuclear Proliferation 


For morę information cali 800.809.6439 or write: 
The Clean Yield 
Garvin Hill Road 
Greensboro, VT 05841 

wvsrw.cleanyield.com 
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You Can Get There From Here... 



St owe, VeKmn t 
RETIRE IN STYLE. 

Just a short walk from the 
Stowe Post Office, the 
Copley Woodlands 
Retirement Community 
offers home ownership, 
independence, security 
and service. 

You deseme a choice ... 
You’ve eamed it! 
802-253-4203 

www.copleywoodlands.com 


Nestled in the pine trees like a hidden treasure, 
you’ll think you’re in paradise... but really, you’re 

at 125 Thomas Lane, Stowe, Vermont 

A Partnership ofCopley Health Systems and Fletcher-Allen Health Care. 
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Hcwe You Shopped New England Today 


Hundreds of brand name 

merchants and New England specialties just a click away. 


ing hand-carved granite fireplaces bal- 
ance the neutral tones, adding weight 
to the clean lines of this Japanese-in- 
spired environment. The firewood is 
stacked, ready for the strike of a match. 

I bathe in an enormous shower madę 
of Vermont siatę and change out of my 
T-shirt and jeans into a white silk top 
and black velvet pants, a faux tuxedo. 
A wali phone, placed at arnTs length, 
is next to the commode. "These peo- 
ple lead really busy lives,"1 think. 

Dinner is served promptly at 8 p.m. 
Tonight, Head Chef Neil Wig- 
glesworth, 42, (wooed away from The 
Point) creates a four-course repast in- 
cluding a main dish of roasted loin of 
New Zealand lamb served over layers 
of thyme-scented polenta and grilled 
ratatouille and finished with lamb 
syrup and grilled baby leeks. Dessert is 
white chocolate mousse with pista- 
chio ice cream, blueberry-lemon com- 
pote and kiwi syrup and adorned with 
a white-chocolate monarch butterfly 
in flight. 

When I return from dinner at 11:30 
p.m., my king-sized bed is turned 
down. A single chocolate truffle strate- 
gically placed in the center of a white 


Wedgwood piąte sits on the night- 
stand. (One truffle for single occu- 
pancy. But, trust me, a night at sensu- 
ous Twin Farms is meant to be shared.) 

I sleep on bed linens madę of 310- 
count (that's threads per sąuare inch) 
pure Egyptian cotton imported exclu- 
sively for Twin Farms by Italian linen 
specialist Anichini. My body is buoyed 
by feathers: feather bed, feather duvet, 
feather pillows, all piled on a firm 
horsehair mattress. I wake, face to the 
east, a deep mist lying in the orchard 
outside the wali of Windows, the last 
embers glowing in the fireplace at the 
foot of my bed. 

• 

On Silver Lakę in the center of the 
village of Barnard, 154 miles from the 
resort, is the Barnard General Storę. I 
stop there on my way out of town for a 
dose of reality and food I can pro- 
nounce. 

The locals have a thing about toi- 
lets, too. A sign in the store's unisex 
restroom reads: in this land of snów 
AND FUN/WE DON'T FLUSH FOR NO. 
l./PLEASE JOIN US IN OUR EFFORT TO CON- 
SERVE WATER. 

"There are many people that come 


in here that are Twin Farms' guests, 
with the cashmere and gold dripping. 
We speculate they are guests," says 
Carolyn DiCicco, 46, who owns the 
storę with her husband, Ted. 

DiCicco says Twin Farms is a good 
neighbor. The resort pays 11 percent of 
the town's tax base, employs about 35 
local people and uses and promotes 
the work of Vermont artisans. Twin 
Farms hosts an annual benefit dinner 
for the Barnard Central School, donat- 
ing labor, food and drink. It's a mem- 
ber of the Silver Lakę Association and 
contributes to the Chateauguay Bear 
Conservation Area, both local preser- 
vation groups. 

But DiCicco has no desire to slip 
past Twin Farms' wrought iron gate. 

"I'd probably feel so out of place," 
she says. "I think any resentment 
comes not from the have-nots but 
from the people who think they are 
thehaves." 


Stacey Chase is a reporter for the Burling¬ 
ton Free Press. She wrote about the Ver- 
mont Cities Marathon in last spring’s is - 
sue. Photographer fon Gilbert Fox lives in 
Hanover, New Hampshire. 
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Paperbacks for 
WINTER READING 


Okay, Let's Try It 

Again 

WILLEM LANGE 
Each of popular raconteur Lange's new 
stories features an unusual individual: 
George Lamb, the best pancake chef 
ever ; Jay Lewis, the "ugliest-acting man 
I've ever known"; Mrs. Sandwick, the 
6th-grade teacher who taught us far morę 
than we thought we could handle; and 
16 other unforgettable souls. $12.95 

Breeding Better 
Vermonters 

The Eugenics Project 
in the Green Mountain State 
NANCY L. GALLAGHER 
"It changes the way you think of those 
paragons of New England society, the 
Yankees, to learn that Vermont scientists 
had an active program to breed them" 
began The Boston Globe’s front page story 
about Nancy Gallagher and her controver- 
sial new book on the Vermont Eugenics 
Project in the 1920s and 30s. $21.00 


New Hardscrabble Reissues 


Guardian Angels 

JOSEPH A. CITRO 
Vermont's master storyteller presents 
"a scare-house ride of dark comers, jarring 
turns, and unexpected images popping 
out at us, giving us an adrenalinę spritz of 
fear at every tum"—Jim DeFilippi, author 
of Duck Alley. $13.95 

The Waters Between 

A Novel of the Dawnland 
JOSEPH B RUCH AC 
Native American writer Bruchac's compel- 
ling adventure yarn takes place 10,000 
years ago on Lakę Champlain shores, a 
land inhabited by hunting and gathering 
Abenaki communities. $14.95 


UNIVERSITY PRESS OF 

New England 

Hanover, NH 03755-2055 • 800-421-1561 
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B O O K S O F V E R M O N T INTEREST 

Snowflake Bentley 

By Tom Slayton 


W ilson A. Bentley, the Jericho 
farmer the world would one 
day come to know as 
"Snowflake" Bentley, was a ąuiet, 
unassuming boy who acąuired what 
we today would probably describe as 
an obsession with snowflakes. What 
his neighbors thought of as maladjust- 
ment the world later recognized as ge- 
nius. 

But the plain fact is, Snowflake Bent¬ 
ley didn't fit into the world of 
tum-of-the-cen- 
tury Vermont. 

He was consid- 
ered an odd duck 
by many in Jeri¬ 
cho back then, 
and he would be 
considered an 
even odder duck 
in our own morę 
driven, status-con- 
scious world. 

Bentley didn't 
tend to business, as 
a young farmer 
should. He scraped 
a living out of the 
Jericho farm and 
earned a few extra 
dollars as a musie 
teacher. Most of his 
neighbors thought he 
was wasting his time. 

But how much morę 
interesting his life was than if he had 
simply worked the farm or pursued 
what we no w cali a career! 

Bentley is famous today for his 
hobby. The many cold winter hours he 
spent out in a shed on the family farm 
studying snowflakes under a micro- 
scope eventually resulted in the first 
photo-micrographs ever madę of snów 
crystals, and Bentley's contributions 
to our knowledge of snów and other 
weather phenomena are recognized 
worldwide. 

Duncan C. Blanchard's recent book, 
The Snowflake Man: A Biography of 
Wilson A. Bentley (McDonald a) 
Woodward, Blacksburg , Virginia , 
1998, 236 pages, paperback, $15.95) is 
a fascinating biography of Bentley, fuli 


of winning details about the man who 
loved snów, his family and the very 
different world of 19th century Ver- 
mont. 

Blanchard documents how inauspi- 
ciously young Bentley began, a thin, 
introverted farm boy. His mother, 
Fanny Bentley, noted Will's strong in- 
terest in the world of naturę and, in 
1880, on his 15th birthday, gave him a 
microscope that she had used during 
her years teaching 
school. The gift 
changed Wilson Bent¬ 
ley^ life forever, and 
he began spending 
hours peering into 
the minutę world of 
naturę. Later, Fanny 
Bentley again helped 
1 foster her son's ob¬ 
session by persuad- 
5 ing his father to 
spend the $100 
needed for a morę 
modern micro¬ 
scope and a good 
camera. It was no 
smali gift, sińce 
$100 in the 1880s 
would probably 
eąual $2,000 or 
morę today. Ed¬ 
win Bentley 
never saw any value what- 
soever in young Willie's hobby and, 
like many of his neighbors, remained 
forever a skeptic. 

But that didn't deter Bentley. Blan- 
chard's book recounts how the boy 
joined the microscope and camera, 
wedding them with a crude but inge- 
nious handmade frame-and-table 
arrangement. He would then catch 
snowflakes — or snów crystals as they 
are morę properly called — on a smali 
board, brush them with a feather onto 
the microscope stage and with the ex- 
tendable bellows of his camera capture 
on a film piąte the form of the en- 
larged snów ery stal. 

The entire procedurę had to be done 
in the cold, so the crystals wouldnT 
melt, and it took hundreds of tries — 
one whole winter of failures — before 
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Bentley produced elear images. Bun- 
dled against the cold, he perfected the 
techniąue and eventually pho- 
tographed morę than 5,000 snow- 
flakes. 

Bentley published several magazine 
articles accompanied by photographs 
of snów crystals and gradually ac- 
ąuired a modest amount of famę. His 
Vermont neighbors, too, seemed to re- 
alize that they had an offbeat genius in 
their midst and fmally began attending 
his lectures and applauding his public 
appearances. He madę little money 
from his endeavors, but advanced the 
scientific knowledge of the day about 
weather and became a folk hero in the 
process. 

His life is appealing not only be- 
cause of his scientific accomplish- 
ments, but because of his poetic appre- 
ciation of the natural world. He was a 
Vermont farm boy entranced with the 
inner world of naturę and he devoted 
his life to a ąuest for beauty, a fact that 
he madę notę of several times: 

"The snów crystals," he once wrote, 
"come to us not only to reveal the 
wondrous beauty of the minutę in na¬ 
turę, but to teach us that all earthly 
beauty is transient and must soon fade 
away. 

"But though the beauty of the snów 
is transient," Bentley mused, "like the 
beauties of the autumn, of the evening 
sky, it fades, but to come again." 

Thus, Bentley's unusual lifework 
gave him not only a world of beauty, 
but a measure of wisdom as well. How 
many of us today can claim as much? 

Blanchard's biography tells Bentley's 
story in a direct and appealing manner 
and is well illustrated with pho¬ 
tographs, drawings and examples of 
Bentley's photo-micrographs. It is a de- 
tailed account of an unusual life and 
has much previously unpublished in- 
formation about the life of Jericho's 
lonely genius. 

That's not all on Snowflake Bentley. 
As we noted earlier, the delightful new 
children's book Snowflake Bentley 
(Houghton Miflin, Boston , 32 pages, 
hardcover, $16) this year won a Calde- 
cott Medal, the most prestigious 
American award for illustrating chil- 
dren's boolcs, and an enthusiastic re- 
view in The New York Times. The 
book, written by Jacąueline Briggs 
Martin and beautifully illustrated by 




3lease write to: A Vermont Century, The Times 
ox 707, Barre, Vt„ 05641, or cali • 802 479-0191. 
> 800 649-0285.) Enciose a check for $36.69 
tax). Add $5.00 for shipping and handling, or 
ipy at the Rutland Herald or The Times Argus. 


Director Alfred Hitchcock and actress Shirley 
MacLaine arrive in Barre on Sept. 30, 1955, for 
the world premiere of “ The Trouhle With Harty, ” 
which was jilmed in and around Craftsbury. 


(Geetiuury 


T his Christmas, celebrate Vermont 
history by ordering A Vermont 
Century: Photographs and Essays 
from the Green Mountain State. This 
coffee-table book, published by the 
Rutland Herald and The Times Argus, 
is packed with morę than 200 images 
from Vermont’s past: from child 
laborers at a Pownal mili at the turn 
of the century to tens of thousands of 
fans at the Grateful Dead concert in 
Highgate in the 1990s. Essays accom- 
panying the photographs explore the 
social, political and economic trends 
that shaped the State. 
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C0MING 

SUMIER 

2000 


The Vermonl 
Symphony 
Orchestra 1 ^ 
Summer Season 
al Hunter Park 
in Manchester, 
Yermont 


For morę information about 
the VS0’s statewide Schedule, 
cali 1-800-VSO-9293, ext. 10. 
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GET BOOKS FAST! 



Tl hen you cant find a book in 
your local bookstore give us a try. 

We have been rural New Englands 
classic bookstore sińce 1872... 

-morę than 150,000 active titles 
-bestsellers, elassies, science & tech., 
scholarly, business -arts & crafts, 
sports, children’s, cooking & morę. 
-Special orders welcome (no extra charge) 
-we gift wrap & ship anywhere. 

Reach us toll-free by phone: 1-800-624-8800 

Reach us via Computer: 

Internet http://www.dartbook.com 

(view our inventory & order) 

E-Mail: books@dartbook.com 



The Dartmouth Bookstore 

Hanover, New Hampshire 03755 
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BOOKS OF YERMONT INTEREST 


D I N I N G & L 0 


Vermont artist Mary Azarian, provides 
a young person's introduction to the 
life of Snowflake Bentley and is a de- 
light for young and old. 

3 BOOKS IN BRIEF £ 

Moment to Moment: Poems of A 
Mountain Recluse by David Budbill 
(Copper Canyon Press, Port 
Townsend, Washington, 134 pages, 
paperback, $14). This is the first new 
collection of poems from Wolcott poet 
David Budbill sińce his collected Ver- 
mont poems were published about five 
years ago in the volume called 
fudevine. (A revised and expanded edi- 
tion of that book was issued by 
Chelsea Green Press earlier this year.) 
Moment to Moment , which purports 
to be the work of a Chinese sagę 
named "Judevine Mountain," is also, 
in its own way, a collection of Ver- 
mont poems, though these are written 
in conscious imitation of the great 
masters of Chinese and Japanese po- 
etry: Li Po, Tu Fu, Ryokan, Wang Wei 
and, especially, BudbilPs favorite, Han 
Shan ("Cold Mountain"). 

BudbilPs literary device is his claim 
that while walking in the woods near 
his home he came upon the hut of the 
poet, Judevine Mountain, gradually 
came to know him and eventually 
brought that poet's poems to the atten- 
tion of the wider world. It's a nice 
story, but the poems themselves are 
the real delight of this collection. Like 
their ancient models, they present the 
concerns, both large and smali, noble 
and self-indulgent, of their author, in 
clear-flowing free verse. And like the 
older poems, they often achieve an in- 
sight and elegant luminosity of phras- 
ing that pushes the reader to new ap- 
preciation for the natural world and 
the (relatively) reclusive life lived on a 
Vermont back road. 

The Invisible Garden by Dorothy 
Sucher (Counterpoint, Washington, 
D.C., 256 pages, hardcover, $22). Part- 
time Cabot resident Dorothy Sucher 
writes about Vermont and gardens 
with lyricism and insight. VL readers 
will remember her portrait of Adele 
Dawson [Summer 1997] and of a 
lady's-slipper gardener [Spring 1999], 
both of which are in this volume. Must 
reading for anyone who loves Vermont 
and gardening. 

Breathing Wat er by T. Greenwood 


(St. Martin’s Press, New York, 276 
pages, hardcover, $23.95). Fourth gen- 
eration Vermonter and UVM graduate 
Tammy Greenwood has written a 
novel of death and absolution set in a 
summer lakeside community in north- 
eastern Vermont. Northeast Kingdom 
chronicler Howard Frank Mosher has 
called it "a marvelous first novel." 
The book won the 1999 Sherwood An¬ 
derson Award. 

Sing We Now of Christmas , edited 
by Dr. William Tortolano (GIA Publi- 
cations Inc., Chicago; 144 pages, pa¬ 
perback, $12.95). This collection of 62 
Christmas carols has virtually all the 
familiar and many of the unfamiliar 
carols associated with the Christmas 
season, and will likely be the defini- 
tive collection of carols for some time 
to come. 

Beyond the Courthouse: Tales of 
Lawyers and Lawyering by Peter F. 
Langrock (Paul S. Eriksson, publisher, 
Forest Dale, 180 pages, hardcover, 
$21.95). If you are not one of the par- 
ticipants, courtroom stories can be en- 
tertaining, especially when they come 
from a skilled storyteller like Peter 
Langrock of Middlebury. Langrock, an 
expert lawyer, was listed in the book 
The Best Lawyers in 1997-98 and has 
practiced law in Vermont for nearly 40 
years. His stories touch on some of the 
best-known legał cases in Vermont 
and some of the most obscure. They 
are entertaining, well-told, often funny 
and revealing of human naturę. 

Environmental Songs for Kids f by 
Coco Kallis (musie CD, Smithsonian 
Folkways Recordings, $14). "The 
songs on this recording remind us all 
to take good care of our wonderful 
planet," writes Vermont singer/song- 
writer Coco Kallis. The 12 songs rangę 
from the classic "God Bless the Grass" 
by Malvina Reynolds, to the brand 
new "If We Don't Fix It," by Kallis and 
Montpelier musician/teacher Mark 
Greenberg. Teaching songs can be 
pretty dreary, but these are delightful 
and musically interesting as well. It's a 
Vermont-made product through and 
through, with several Vermont musi- 
cians backing Kallis expertly and artist 
Ed Epstein's illustration on the CD 
cover. The liner notes offer teachers 
and parents tips for educating young- 
sters about the environment and, just 
as important, singing with them. c O? 
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‘Manchester Center, Jermont 
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Distinctiue Dining and Lodging 
1999 Yankee Magazine’s Travel Guide 
to New England “Editors Pick” 

^ Historie Rte. 7A, Arlington, VT 
♦♦♦ 1-800-443-9442 www.arlingtoninn.com 
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PARADISE MOTOR INN 



76 deluxc rooms and suites with A/C, DD phones and cablc 
color TV. Some rooms have private balconies/patios and 
saunas. Heated pool, tennis courts situated on acres of 
bcautifully landscaped grounds in downtown Bennington 
just below the museum and historie Old Bennington. 

<®> ooo 

141 West Main Street 
Bennington, Yermont 05201 
(802) 442-8351 
www.bennington.com/paradise 
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^ / Southern Yermont: 

ANDOYER 

Inn at HighVie\v. Vermont the way you’ve al- 
ways dreamed it would be! 8 luxurious rooms; 
all private baths. Secluded elegance. 72 acres 
with breathtaking views. Fabulous breakfasts. 
Gourmet dinners on weekends. Pool, confer- 
ence facilities, x-country trails. 15 minutes 
from Okemo, Weston and Chester. 

(802) 875-2724. Fax: (802) 875-4021. 

E-mail: HiView@aol.com. 

Web: www.innathighview.com 
(See our ad on pg 20) 



A place fuli of romance. Two person jacuzzi in front of the fireplace with second 
fireplace in the bedroom. Exceptional dining. A picture.sque village. Towering peaks. 
Fabulous shopping. Cali 800-822-2331 to find out about our Get-A-Way packages. 

The RELUCTANT PANTHER INN , Manchester Village. VT 

Country bospitality for the sophisticated traueler. www.reluctantpanther.com 
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ARLINGTON 

Arlington Inn. An exquisite, romantic, 1848 
Greek Revival mansion with 18 luxurious 
rooms, many with jacuzzis and fireplaces. Spe- 
cial Packages from $129 include room, dinner 
entree with salad, homemade breads and sor- 
bet. 1999 Yankee Magazine's Travel Guide to 
New England “Editors’ Pick”. Please cali us at 
800-443-9442. Visit our web site, 
www.arlingtoninn.com 

BENNINGTON 

Paradise Motor Inn. 76 rooms with A/C, DD 
phones, cable TV, with suites available. Some 
rooms have private balconies/patios, saunas, 
and spas. Located below the museum and his¬ 
torie old Bennington. Family owned and oper- 
ated for over 30 years. A AA ♦♦♦. 141 W. 
Main St., Bennington, VT 05201. 

(802) 442-8351. 
www.bennington.com/paradise 

DORSET 

Barrows House. A collection of white clapboard 
buildings situated on 11 acres in the pic- 
turesque village of Dorset. Enjoy comfortable 
lodging in our 1804 Main Inn and eight sur- 
rounding historie buildings. Dining is an infor- 
mal and delicious adventure in American re- 
gional cuisine. Located minutes from Man¬ 
chester. Families welcome. Open year-round. 
Linda and Jim McGinnis, innkeepers. Dorset, 
VT 05251. 

(802) 867-4455 or (800) 639-1620. 

Internet: www.barrowshouse.com 

GRAFTON 

The Old Tavern at Grafton. Called ‘‘The choic- 
est inn of all” by The New York Times. Since 
1801, our 65 individually appointed guest 
rooms, elegant colonial living room, sitting 
room and parlor, and the dining room scented 
with the aromas of delicious, inspired 
New England farę have served the likes of 
Grant, Hawthorne, Emerson, Kipling, and 
Thoreau. In the center of the charming 
and historie village of Grafton, Vermont 
05146. For reservations or morę information, 
please cali (800) 843-1801. 
www.old-tavem.com (See our ad on pg 30) 


KI 
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AaaaaaJi/... 

Come revive your spirit with comfortable 
lodging, gourmet dinners 8i hearty 
breakfasts. A couple of days is all it takes. 
Convenient to your favorite winter activities. 


BARROWS 

HOUSE 


Spacious Suites • Fireplaces 
Acclaimed Restaurant 
Downhill & X-C Skiing 
Minutes from Manchester 
GREAT MID-WEEK RATES 
1-800-639-1620 
in Vermont: 802-867-4455 
www.barrowshouse.com 


ROUTE 30 • DORSET, VI 05251 
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See All Of Vermont 
From Killington s 
Most Limirious Inn 

• Ski packages 

• Fuli service resort with 
countiy inn ambience 


Route 4, Killington, Vermont 

Toll-free 1 - 800 - 451-6108 

www.cortinainn.com 
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LONDONDERRY 

Frog’s Leap Inn. Built in 1842, Frog’s Leap Inn 
is a quintessential Vermont Country Inn. Situ¬ 
ated on Scenie Route 100, yet set back from 
the road, our inn offers guests a private retreat. 
32 acres of fields, forests, & trails. Outdoor 
heated pool. Tennis court. Candlelight dining. 
15 guest rooms with private baths. Coffee, de- 
livered to your room every moming. Country 
Breakfast, Aftemoon Tea & Tum-Down Ser- 
vice with Godiva Chocolates & San Pellegrino 
Minerał Water. (802) 824-3019. Route 100, 
Londonderry, VT 05148. Toll Free Number: 

1 -877-FROGSLEAP. www.frogsleapinn.com 

Yiking B&B. An 1860 farmhouse tucked just off 
Route 11 in Southern Vermont. Since 1970 
Viking has been known for its 40k of x-c trails. 
Cuddle up to the fireplace in the evenings. 
Many dining places, alpine skiing and shop¬ 
ping are also close by. A fuli breakfast and x-c 
skiing are included. Londonderry, VT 05148. 
(802) 824-3933. www.vikingnordic.com 
(See our ad on pg 20) 

MANCHESTER 

MistraPs. Located in the elegantly refurbished 
Toll Gate Lodge, MistraPs offers exquisite 
French cuisine amid an intimate riverside set- 
ting. Winner of WINĘ SPECTATOR'S 
“Award of Excellence.” Savor such specialties 
as Chateaubriand for two, Veal Medallions, or 
Salmon Cannelloni. Chef owned and operated, 
Dana & Cheryl Markey. Reservations are nec- 
essary. Fully licensed. All major credit cards. 
Rte. 11-30, Manchester, VT 05255. 
(802)362-1779. 


Reluctant Panther Inn and Restaurant. A col¬ 
lection of exquisitely decorated double Jacuzzi 
suites with two fireplaces, right in the heart of 
historie Manchester Village. Weekend rates for 
two persons start at $355/night, including a ro¬ 
mantic “a la carte” dinner in our fine restaurant 
and three-course Vermont country breakfast. 
Lower priced rooms with fireplace and mid- 
week rates also available. West Rd., off Route 
7A, Manchester Village, VT 05254-0678. 
Reservation Linę: (800) 822-2331. E-mail: 
panther@sover.net. For free information, visit 
our Web site: www.reluctantpanther.com 


WEST TOWNSHEND 

Ranney Brook Farm B & B, close to the beaten 
path yet not on it, offers quiet country living 
and relaxed atmosphere. Guests to the restored 
1800’s farmhouse enjoy hearty country break¬ 
fasts, aftemoons on the porch and evenings by 
the fireplace. Excellent canoeing, biking, ski¬ 
ing nearby. West Townshend, VT 05359. 

(802) 874-4589. 



2 

Central Yermont: 


CHITTENDEN 


Mountain Top Inn & Resort. Fuli service coun¬ 
try inn with spectacular views, fine dining & 
endless recreational activities: Cross-country 
skiing, ice skating, sledding, snowshoeing, 
horse drawn sleigh rides & much morę. Moun¬ 
tain Top Road, Chittenden, VT 05737. 

(800) 445-2100. www.mountaintopinn.com 
(See our ad pg 20) 
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Fine Public 
Dining 

Dinnerfor 
Large and 
Smali Groups 


Weddings, 
Rehearsals, and 
Honeymoons 


Private Parties 


25 STEWART LANE, MIDDLEBURY, YERMONT 05753, (802) 388-9925, www.swifthouseinn.com 
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FOOD • DRINK • LODGING 
Since 1827 

Middlebury, Vermont 05753 
800-842-4666 • 802-388-4961 
Fax: 802-388-4563 
wwwrmiddleburyinn.com 
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Middlebinys 


conditioning 


individually 
decorated 
rooms with 
private bath 




1 So. Pleasant St. • Middlebury, VT • (888)2^4-7512 
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Kidsy Cows 
and Kittens! 
Fun on the farm! 
Country cooking 
at its best. 
Come join our 
family for 
your winter 
vacation! 


LIBERTY HILL FARM 

511 Liberty Hill Road, Rochester, VT 05767 
(802) 767-3926 • www.libertyhillfarm.com 


GOSHEN 

Blueberry Hill Inn. Secluded and surrounded by 
over 22,000 acres of the Moosalamoo region 
of the Green Mountain National Forest. 

Twelve rooms, all with private baths. Eclectic 
cuisine using fresh Vermont products compli- 
mented by our own greenhouse. Cross-country 
skiing, hiking, walking, mountain biking, 
swimming, sauna, fishing or just plain relax- 
ation and freedom. Goshen, VT. 800-448-0707 
or in-state, 802-247-6735. 
www.blueberryhillinn.com (See our ad pg 20) 

KILLINGTON 

Cortina Inn. Beautifully run inn, extraordinary 
food. Spring/S u mmer/Fall — central to shop- 
ping, historical sites, antiquing, golf, tennis, 
hiking, mountain biking, pool, fitness center, 
alpine slide. Winter — alpine skiing, snowmo- 
biling, skating, sleigh rides. Exquisite food and 
attentiveness brings guests back. Weil help 
you experience Vermont’s best. Route 4 be- 
tween Rutland and Killington. (800) 451-6108. 
www.cortinainn.com 

MIDDLEBURY 

The Inn on the Green. Gracefully restored 1803 
National Register Landmark on the inviting 
Middlebury Green, now an elegantly comfort- 
able eleven room inn. Private baths, and every 
other modem amenity presented in the charm 
of the early nineteenth century. Delicious Con¬ 
tinental breakfast served to guest rooms. Out- 
standing, pampering service in a distinctive 
setting. 71 South Pleasant St., Middlebury, VT 
05753. (802) 388-7512, (888) 244-7512, 
fax (802) 388-4075, 

E-mail: innkeeper@InnontheGreen.com 
www.InnontheGreen.com 

The Middlebury Inn. Enjoy an 1827 country inn 
overlooking the village greens in a lovely, 
lively college town. Offering 170 years of 
friendly hospitality and superb New England 
farę. 75 restored rooms, private baths. Walking 
distance to museums and fine shops and close 
to Middlebury Snów Bowl. Member of His¬ 
torie Hotels of America, AAA ♦♦♦. On The 
Greens, Middlebury, VT 05753. (802) 388- 
4961, (800) 842-4666. 
www.middleburyinn.com 


Swift House Inn. AAA ♦♦♦♦ Comer of Stew¬ 
art Lane & Route 7, two blocks north of Vil- 
lage Green. Gracious lodging & dining in an 
elegant 1815 estate, includes Continental 
breakfast. 21 guest rooms, all with private 
bath. phones, A/C. Some with fireplaces, dou¬ 
ble Whirlpool tubs, color TV. Cocktails & pub- 
lic dining. Karla Nelson-Loura, Innkeeper. 
Dinner hours: 5:30pm to 9:00pm, May 1 to 
October 31, Thursday through Monday; No- 
vember 1 to April 30, Thursday through Satur- 
day. 25 Stewart Lane, Middlebury, VT 05753. 
802-388-9925. www.swifthouseinn.com. 

MONTPELIER 

Capitol Plaża Hotel. Central Vermont’s Smali 
Business of the Year Sept. ’99. (CVEDC). Ad- 
jacent to State House, historical museum, the- 
atre and business district. Featuring new colo- 
nial rooms, J. Morgan’s Steakhouse and street- 
side boutiques. 100 State St., Montpelier, VT 
05602. 802-223-5252 or 800-274-5252. 
www.capitolplaza.com Winter rates $79-$ 109. 

Betsy’s B&B. Beds too comfortable to leave; 
breakfast too good to miss. Explore Vermont’s 
picture perfect capitol on foot from our com¬ 
fortable Victorian B&B. Twelve elegantly dec¬ 
orated rooms with private baths, CATV and 
telephone. E-mail: betsybb@together.net 
http://www.central-vt.com/web/betsybb. Phone 
(802) 229-0466. Fax (802) 229-5412. 

PLYMOUTH 

Hawk Inn and Mountain Resort. Hawk Moun¬ 
tain Resort located between Okemo and 
Killington Ski Resorts. 1,200 acre mountain 
resort with 17+ miles of cross-country skiing 
and snowshoe trails. Skating pond. Luxury vil- 
las with fireplaces and Inn with year-round in- 
door/outdoor pools, spa, salon. Hearthside din¬ 
ing at River Tavern. 800-685-HAWK. 
www.hawkresort.com (See our ad pg 20) 

RANDOLPH 

Three Stallion Inn. Traditional Vermont Coun¬ 
try Inn. Enjoy individually appointed, elegant 
guest rooms and gourmet fine dining prepared 
by Chef Tim Dempsey, formerly of the Royal 
Sonesta/Boston. Nestled in the foothills of the 
Green Mountains on 1300 acres alongside the 
Third Branch of the White River, this four-sea- 
son destination resort features 50 km of trails 
for x-c skiing & snowshoeing (rentals avail- 
able), hiking & mountain biking, golf, tennis, 
fishing, fitness center w/sauna, outdoor pool & 
whirlpools. Take advantage of our “WINTER 
STAY FREE” special. Perfect location for 
weddings, gatherings & conferences. Serving 
lunch & dinner. Randolph, VT. Cali (800) 424- 
5575; in Vermont, (802) 728-5575 or visit us 
at www.3StallionInn.com (See our ad pg 21) 

ROCHESTER 

Liberty Hill Farm operates an award-winning 
dairy farm in the Green Mountains, right in the 
heart of ski country. Guest lodging in the 1825 
farmhouse includes excellent meals, served 
family style. Visit the cows. cross country ski 
and snowshoe from the front door. Children 
are always welcome! Visit the farm! Bob. 

Beth, Tom, Jen and Dave Kennett. Rochester, 
VT 05767. (802) 767-3926. 
www.libertyhillfarm.com 
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WATERBURY-STOWE 

Black Locust Inn — Stowe/Waterbury, Ver- 
mont. Charm, comfort and personal attention. 
Featured on Discovery TV: “Best Places to 
Kiss.” Elegantly restored 1832 farmhouse. En- 
joy our 3 course scrumptious breakfast, after- 
noon appetizers w/complimentary wines & 
champagne. We have meticulously created 
many amenities to make you feel right at 
home. In the heart of all-year-round activities. 
Near Stowe. AAA ♦♦♦ Mobil ★★★. 
800-366-5592 or www.blacklocustinn.com 

WOODSTOCK 

Woodstock Inn & Resort. One of Vermont’s 
premier resorts features 144 luxurious rooms 
and suites; exquisite dining at four restaurants, 
including the AAA four-diamond Dining 
Room; skiing & snowboarding at Suicide Six; 
X-C skiing and snowshoeing at our Touring 
Center; and indoor pool, sauna and Whirlpool 
at our Health & Fitness Center. Ask about our 
Ski Free Packages! 800-448-7900 / 
www.woodstockinn.com (See our ad pg 20) 


Northern Yermont: 


CRAFTSBURY 

Craftsbury Outdoor Center. Year-round resort 
on a wilderness lakę in Vermont's Northeast 
Kingdom with an emphasis on the outdoor ex- 
perience. Accommodations and dining for up 
to 90 guests in rustic lodges and cottages. 
Craftsbury is a renowned destination for cross- 
country skiing in the winter and mountain bik- 
ing, walking, canoeing and sculling in the sum- 
mer and fali. P.O. Box 31, Craftsbury Com- 
mon, VT 05827. (800) 729-7751. 
www.craftsbury.com (see our ad on page 20) 

EASTBURKĘ 

Darling’s at the Inn at Mountain View Cream- 

ery is a weekend treat, open Friday. Saturday 
and Sunday evenings. The most innovative 
restaurant in the Northeast Kingdom, Darling’s 
features Rack of Lamb with Apricot Mint 
Glaze, Seared Scallops with Saffron Tomato 
Couscous and Roasted Quail with Hazelnut 
Stuffing. A well-selected intemational winę list 
completes the dining experience. Beautiful, 
breathtaking site. Located on Darling Hill Rd., 
East Burkę, VT 05832. Cali (802) 626-9924 
for reservations. 

www.innmtnview.com (See our ad on pg 20) 

SHELBURNE 

Heart of the Yillage Inn. Restored 1886 Queen 
Annę Victorian; nine rooms, private baths. Fuli 
Vermont breakfast. Across from Shelburne 
Museum; Shelburne Farms and Vermont 
Teddy Bear close by. Airport and Burlington 
10 minutes. AC, phones. TV on reąuest. 
Amex/MC/Visa. 5347 Shelburne Road, Shel¬ 
burne, VT 05482. 802-985-2800. 

E-mail: innkeeper@heartofthevillage.com 
www.heartofthevillage.com 

SMUGGLERS’ NOTCH 

Smugglers’ Notch Resort. America's Family 
Resort! Slopeside Resort Village living, 
award-winning children’s programs (ages 6 
weeks to 17 years). Leam to ski or snowboard 
on 3 big mountains, 2,610’ vertical, 1.000 
acres, terrain parks, half pipę. Indoor pool, 
shopping, dining, entertainment and activities 
galore! Family Fun Guaranteed! 1-800-451- 
8752. 1-802-644-8851. www.smuggs.com/vlm 




Ce mc expetHc/ice ce/nfcHablc ekpance, pwaep, ęuictade, 

a/idpenuine hespitalitp at our 
Luxurg Bcd & Becakffast hm. 


Storn:, yermont 


$02255 62$2 

www. stonehiUi/in. ccm 
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Breakfast 



Where 

Everything Is 
Just Right 


Stowe, VT 

1 - 800 - 898-9634 

www. threebearsbandb.com 
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MOUNTAINSIDE 

RESORT AT STOWE 

A Unique Condominium Resort, 
close to all Stowe has to offer, 
yet secluded, in a tuooded 
hillside setting 


800 - 458-4893 
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STOWE 

Brass Lantern Inn. Award-winning B&B Inn. 
Restored 1810 farmhouse & carriage barn fea- 
turing: antiques, stenciling, fireplaces, 
whirlpools, planked floors and beams, hand- 
made quilts, private baths & mountain views. 
Featured in: Fodors, Best Places to Kiss in 
New England, Discerning Travelers. An inti- 
mate inn in the heart of Stowe. Non-smoking 
AAA ♦♦♦ Inn. 717 Mapie Street, Stowe, VT 
05672. (800) 729-2980, (802) 253-2229. 
www.brasslanterninn.com 

Mountainside Resort at Stowe. A secluded hill¬ 
side condominium resort. The affordable win¬ 
ter getaway for families and smali groups! 
Fully furnished 1-4 bedroom units w/fire- 
places, modem appliances, private phones, 
TVs/VCRs, individually controlled heat. 
Heated indoor pool, sauna, jacuzzi. Minutes to 
alpine, x-country skiing, dining and shopping. 
Available rentals: weekend up to 1 month! 
800-458-4893. 171 Cottage Club Road, Stowe, 
VT 05672. E-mail: mtside@together.net 

Stone Hill Inn. A romantic luxury bed and 
breakfast inn. Nine elegantly decorated guest 
rooms, each with fireside two-person jacuzzi 
and king-sized bed. Superb wooded setting 
offering privacy and quietude. Outdoor hot 
tub under the stars. Tobogganing and snow¬ 
shoeing on-site. Fuli breakfast and evening 
hors d'oeuvres. Close to downhill and cross- 
country skiing. Non-smoking. 89 Houston 
Farm Rd., Stowe, VT 05672. 802-253-6282. 
www.stonehillinn.com 


Three Bears at the Fountain. Where ererything 
is just right. Stowe’s oldest guest house. A 
classic New England bed and breakfast offer¬ 
ing queen and king rooms with private bath. 
Fuli homemade breakfast, antiques, mountain 
views. 2-bedroom apartment and master suitę 
also available. The perfect setting for romance, 
relaxation and renewal. 1049 Pucker Street, 
Stowe, VT, 800-898-9634. 
www.threebearsbandb.com 
Trapp Family Lodge. 2,700-acre mountain re¬ 
sort in the European tradition by the family 
that inspired The Sound of Musie. Luxurious 
accommodations with Austrian decor and 
spectacular mountain views. European-style 
cuisine and New England specialties in 3 
restaurants with nightly musical entertainment. 
Over lOOk of trails for cross-country skiing, 
snowshoeing and sleigh riding. Fitness center 
with heated, indoor pool. Free shuttle to alpine 
skiing at Stowe Mountain Resort. Ski packages 
available. 800-826-7000. 
www.trappfamily.com/vl (See our ad pg 21) 


Elsewhere: 


LAKĘ PLACID 

Mirror Lakę Inn Resort & Spa. “A Classic” - 
NY Times. Lakę Placid's only AAA ♦♦♦♦ re¬ 
sort. New three million dollar spa with the lat- 
est in European specialties. 60’ indoor pool, 
sauna, jacuzzi. Family and candlelight dining. 
Activities/Concierge desk. Guided ski tours, X- 
C skiing, private ice rink. Ski and Spa packages 
available, cali for details. 518-523-2544. 
www.mirrorlakeinn.com. Member of Smali 
Luxury Hotels of the World. (See our ad pg 31) 
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Opening the Door to Literacy 

By James E. Bressor 
Photographed by Michael Sipe 



T WENTY MINUTES intO 

the discussion, Nor- 
wich University Profes- 
sor Ken Smith puts the ques- 
tion directly to the half-dozen 
adult learners in the room. 

"Why do we care?" he asks. 

The topie is slavery, and the 
students, ages 20 to late 50s, 
have devoted scores of hours 
in recent weeks to reading 
three children's books about 
the brutality and anguish en- 
dured by generations of slaves 
in America. These books, 
filled with painful stories, 
were written for grade school 
and middle school readers. 

But for the students here 
tonight, they are challenging 
enough, both in terms of their 
reading level and for the grim 
stories they tell. 

"Our race didn't go through 
what they went through," an- 
swers Victoria Bliss, the 
youngest student here. "I feel 
the least I can do is read about 
it." 

As they discuss concepts of freedom, 
slavery, knowledge and power, Smith 
deftly encourages the students to talk 
about experiences in their lives that 
can serve as yardsticks to measure the 


laid him up for months. A 
woman remembers the ver- 
bal abuse she endured for 
years. Another tells how she 
ate the same food for days 
one winter while living in a 
house without heat. By recog- 
nizing episodes in their lives 
when they felt powerless, the 
students gain a deeper under- 
standing of how slaves lived 
200 years ago. 

This evening's gathering in 
a renovated railroad depot in 
Barre is the second of a three- 
night Connections discussion 
series funded by the Vermont 
Council on the Humanities. 
For morę than 15 years, com- 
bating illiteracy has been a 
priority for the council. 
Working in conjunction with 
the state's four nonprofit 
adult basie education organi- 
zations, the Department of 
Corrections and others, the 
Humanities Council has pro- 
vided morę than 250,000 
books free of charge to adult Vermon- 
ters struggling to overcome illiteracy. 

The Connections program is ar- 
guably the centerpiece among the 
counciFs literacy initiatives because it 
pushes students beyond basie reading 


Bemice Sicely of Barre, zuho gained new reading skills 
through Vermont Council on the Humanities literacy 
programs, reads the hook Barefoot to her grandson, 
Christopher Dolan. 

horrors of slavery and to consider how 
African Americans, descendants of 
people brought to this country against 
their will, continue to face discrimina- 
tion today. One man tallcs about a se¬ 
ries of painful back operations that 
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slcills and introduces them to 
ideas that expand their knowl- 
edge and stretch their imagina- 
tions. These are adults who grew 
up never having read about 
Wilbur the pig, Huck Finn, Har- 
riet Tubman, Molly Stark or a 
breakfast of green eggs and ham. 

Not only can't they read the 
words on their monthly tele- 
phone bills or their children's re¬ 
port cards, the veil of illiteracy 
has kept a world of thought, cul- 
ture and history from view. 
Without books, the American 
Civil War is as distant as the Per- 
sian Wars of 25 centuries ago. 

"For so many of the folks I've 
worked with over the years, 
they've either needed to close off 
their own personal history be- 
cause it's so stressful, or keeping 
themselves together day-to-day 
— to simply survive — is all-en- 
compassing and they can't thinlc 
about the past," says Mary Leahy 
of Central Vermont Adult Basic Edu- 
cation, which serves Lamoille, Orange 
and Washington counties. Leahy con- 
siders literacy morę than the ability to 
complete a form. 

"We do that, of 
course. We help 
people learn to 
fili out forms, 
such as their 
commercial dri- 
ver's license ap- 
plication. But 
what we keep 
holding out there 
is the power of 
good books, how 
they can broaden 
people's perspec- 
tives, to learn 
how other people 
lived their lives." 

The morę than 
15,000 children's 
books provided 
free by the Hu- 
manities Council 
annually through 
the Connections program, most of 
them simple enough for an accom- 
plished reader to digest in a single sit- 
ting, are portals to other times and dis¬ 
tant places for adult learners. There 
are Connections programs devoted to 


before speaking. "Everybody has 
their own ideas, their own opin- 
ions on the same book, and that's 
good. You're learning from oth- 
ers," she says. 

• 

Tali, thin, with salt-and-pepper 
hair and wide eyeglasses, Victor 
Swenson is reminiscent of a high 
school English teacher who loves 
every book he assigns to his stu- 
dents: He speaks with enthusi- 
asm about the joy of learning and 
the students whose lives have 
changed through reading. Swen¬ 
son has been executive director 
of the Vermont Council on the 
Humanities sińce its birth in Jan¬ 
uary 1974. Although the coun- 
cil's goals were fuzzy during 
those early days, its overarching 
objective was to prove the rele- 
vancy of humanities in the lives 
of Vermonters. Support for read¬ 
ing and discussion groups was 
one of the counciPs first endeav- 
ors. By the early '80s, however, the fo- 
cus began shifting toward making lit¬ 
eraturę available to adult Vermonters 
who could not read at all or who pos- 
sessed only limited literacy slcills. At 
that time, most adults learning to read 
were being tutored one-on-one by 
adult basie education instructors and 
yolunteers. Swenson says the counciPs 
Staff and board of directors approached 
the idea of giving children's books to 
adult learners cautiously, worried that 
many students would chafe at the no- 
tion of reading and discussing litera¬ 
turę written for grade school readers. 

"Would adult basie education stu¬ 
dents feel comfortable in a group? 
Would they feel comfortable coming 
to a library fuli of books they couldn't 
read? Would they feel comfortable 
reading books that five- and six-year- 
olds love?" says Swenson. "We leamed 
that people were not at all offended 
reading children's literaturę. There's a 
five-year-old buried in all of us who 
loves this literaturę." 

Literacy programs account for half 
of the Humanities CounciPs $1.2 mil- 
lion budget, a financial commitment 
that reflects the council goal of a fully 
literate society in Vermont — a goal, 
Swenson concedes, not attainable any- 
time soon. Fewer than 5,000 Vermon- 
ters with limited or no reading skills 


Adult Basic Education volun- 
teer tutor Cedric Royca 
helped the adults prepare for 
the literacy program's “Con¬ 
nections " book discussions. 


Everett Earrabee has been delighted with his 
new reading abilities. One of his faoorite books 
is The Odyssey. 

specific individuals, cultures and sto- 
ries, such as King Arthur, Native 
Americans and The Odyssey, as well 
as programs about broad concepts, 
such as courage and justice. 

On the first evening of 
the Connections Slavery 
and the Civil War program 
in Barre three weelcs earlier, 
most of the students re- 
mained quiet. By the mid- 
point of this second 
evening, Smith is coaxing 
nearly everyone into discus¬ 
sion. They talk about the 
degradation slaves endured, 
having spouses, children 
and their own names taken 
away. They lament how 
slavery continues in a hand- 
ful of countries. The discus¬ 
sion has fostered a greater 
empathy for the slaves of 
today living on the other 
side of the world. 

"You learn about your- 
self, something you didn't 
realize until you're into it," 


says Anna Duprey afterward. A smali 
woman in her mid-50s with tight, 
curly hair and a grandmotherly expres- 
sion, Duprey is a Connections partici- 
pant who listens intently to others and 
weighs her thoughts and impressions 
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The Yermont Life Address Book 

Heres a book that not only helps you keep track of names and addresses, but 
brings you the beauty of Vermont, too. Its 112 pages display 24 color photos 
of Vermont, and there are lines for addresses, phone numbers and e-mail ad¬ 
dresses as well as special pages for anniversaries, birthdays and notes. The 
wire binding allows it to lie fiat for easy reading and writing. 
BSEA007 The Vermont Life Address Book $12.95 
BSEA207 Two or morę $12.50 ea. 


when you order all three calendars shown above in our 
3-Calendar Gift Pack. Use the special item number below: 

3-Calendar Gift Pack $22.95 CCC0045 


2000 Vermont Life Wall Calendar 

The most popular item in our catalog. 8 x 10%. wire 
bound, with ample space for notes and appointments. 
CWC0010 $9.95 

(CWC0210 Two or Morę $9.50 ea.) 


2000 Yermont Life Engagement Book 

A compact, week-at-a-glance organizer with 55 color 
photographs of Vermont people and landscapes. 5% x 8!4, 
boxed, ready for gift mailing. Also makes a diary! 

CEB0011$9.95 (CEB0211 Two or Morę $9.50 ea.) 


2000 Yermont Life Pocket Calendar 

This purse-sized weekly calendar with space for reminders, 
notes, birthdays, etc., contains 12 scenes ofVermont’s 
spectacular seasons. 

CPC0035 $5.95 (CPC0235 Two or Morę $5.50 ea.) 


The Beauty of Vermont 

The latest of Vermont Life’s best-selling Vermont photo books, The Beauty 
of Vermont brings together the best, most beautiful photographs that have 
graced the pages of Vermont Life over the past decade, displayed seasonally 
from the rebirth of spring through the glories of summer, the colors of 
autumn and the crystalline beauty of winter. As perfect for those who have 
never seen Vermont as it is for those who already know and love the Green 
Mountains. With morę than 100 color photographs, and an introduction 
and commentary by Vermont Life Editor Tom Slayton. A splendid gift. 

10% x 10%. hardcover, 96 pages. BEAU077 $26.95 


8 AM-4:30 PM ET, or use the bound-in Order Form, opposite. 
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REPORTS 

nre enrolled in literacy programs at 
my one time, a number that hasiTt 
Łhanged much during the past two 
decades. An estimated 80,000 or morę 
Vermonters have reading difficulties. 
"We're very much like the rest of the 
country in terms of our complacency 
toward this problem/' he says. 

According to a 1994 survey by the 
iEducational Testing Service, 47 per- 
cent of adult Americans have limited 
reading abilities that hamper their 
chances of ever holding complex jobs 
or fully tapping their potential. And 
studies have repeatedly shown a strong 
correlation between illiteracy and the 
likelihood of living in poverty, being 
lincarcerated and needing social ser- 
|vices. Although nobody 
■has conducted a com- 
|prehensive literacy sur- 
1 vey of Vermonters, 

I Swenson says there's no 
I reason to believe that 
Vermont's adult popula- 
j tion is different from the 
national average, mean- 
ing four out of every 10 
adults could benefit 
from a literacy program. 

The Morrisville-based Humanities 
Council has attacked illiteracy on sev- 
eral fronts. The council established the 
Never Too Early program to aid child 
care providers in developing literacy 
slcills for the youngest readers. Through 
this program, provided with the help of 
the state's Agency of Humań Services, 
trainers paid by the Humanities Coun¬ 
cil meet with day-care providers to ex- 
plain how an infant's mind develops 
and how rhymes and pictures can be 
the foundation for reading. 

Another initiative, Creating Com- 
munities of Readers, provides grants of 
up to $5,000 to ad hoc groups — typi- 
cally educators, librarians and social 
service providers from a single town or 
a coalition of towns — to help them 
develop their own approach to fighting 
illiteracy. Swenson says the program 
grew out of the realization that no 
combination of tutoring and discus- 
sion groups was reaching all residents 
of a community who need to improve 
their reading skills. By bringing to- 
gether a spectrum of people who will 
analyze their town's specific needs and 
then develop the right mix of initia- 
tives to reach out to the community's 


illiterate population, these Vermonters 
can provide a morę immediate and 
personal outreach effort. 

Combined with Connections, a total 
audience of 15,000 individuals has at- 
tended council-funded programs. In 
any given month, close to 200 Vermon- 
ters are involved with a literacy class, 
event or discussion group provided by 
the Humanities Council. But the Con¬ 
nections program provides the fullest 
measure of humanities for adults leam- 
ing to read by using the power of sto- 
ries to draw students further into what 
Swenson calls "the love of the educa- 
tional endeavor." The extremely posi- 
tive response from both instmctors and 
students to Connections led the Amer¬ 
ican Library Associa- 
tion to begin a national 
Connections program 
last spring in 40 public 
libraries in 26 States. 

Teacher Ken Smith, 
who has led hundreds 
of Connections pro¬ 
grams over the past 10 
years, says he ap- 
proaches each by em- 
phasizing how reading 
and understanding boolcs are deeply af- 
fected by personal experiences. "This 
is not psychotherapy. I don't try to 
draw them out. I don't try to make 
personal revelation a prereąuisite for 
the program," he says. Of course, 
Smith adds, the discussion approach to 
children's literaturę doesrTt work for 
every adult learner. If nothing else, 
however, participants who realize that 
they don't enjoy the discussions have 
still read some excellent books. 

For many adult learners who have 
received tutoring and engaged in Con¬ 
nections programs, discovering a new- 
found sense of self-esteem is a com- 
mon theme. 

"A lot of people have no idea what 
it's like," says Everett Larrabee, a 
lanky, gregarious 55-year-old Barre res- 
ident who has attended several Con¬ 
nections programs offered through 
Central Vermont Adult Basic Educa- 
tion. "It's very embarrassing to admit 
you're not able to read." 

"Somehow, when we think of an il¬ 
literate population, we think of a pop¬ 
ulation that is willfully illiterate. In 
truth, these people just missed out on 
this," says Swenson. "Many of the 


"A lot of people have no idea 
what it's like. It's very em¬ 
barrassing to admit you're 
not able to read." 

— Everett Larrabee 
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people in the Connections programs 
have never had any written materials 
in their home." 

Fortunately for those who sought 
out the services offered by adult basie 
education organizations, something or 
someone sparked a desire to read, pos- 
sibly a test, a co-worker or a desire to 
accomplish something they missed 
earlier in life. Barre resident Anna 
Duprey recalls that she fłrst contacted 
Central Vermont Adult Basic Educa¬ 
tion because her husband wanted her 
to get her driver's license. From that 
relatively simple goal, Duprey uncov- 
ered within herself a love for reading. 

Although the reasons they chose to 
tackle literacy vary, when prompted 
most adult leamers can share stories of 
hardship that interrupted their leaming 
as children. For Larrabee, it was losing 
his father at age seven, getting passed 
from grade to grade by indifferent 
teachers, and having to work 80 hours 
a week at 16. For Duprey, it was a 
childhood fever that led to the removal 
of her palate when five years old; fol- 


lowing the operation, she had to learn 
to speak all over again at a time when 
most school districts didn't have access 
to speech therapists, putting her be- 
hind her peers and unable to catch up. 
For Bliss, who also grew up in Barre, it 
was a miserable freshman year of high 
school and becoming pregnant at 15; 
she tumed to Central Adult Basic Edu¬ 
cation for help although she possessed/ 
"pretty good reading skills. ,/ She 
hooked up with Connections because 
she wanted to strengthen her literacy 
skills as she prepared to take her Gen¬ 
eral Educational Development tests. 

Beyond reading, the Connections 
program can make up for some lost 
childhood experiences. In addition to 
reading books and talking about the 
ideas contained in them, there are 
sometimes excursions and hands-on 
projects, such as making a ąuilt. Stu- 
dents in the Slavery and the Civil War 
program took a field trip — funded by 
the Humanities Council — to the Fair¬ 
banks Planetarium in St. Johnsbury 
because one of the books they had 
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read, Follow the Drinking Gourd by 
Jeannette Winter, told how many es- 
caped slaves navigated their way to 
freedom by using the stars as they 
traveled at night. 

Literacy in itself brings greater self- 
esteem. When combined with the ex- 
perience of leaming about other times, 
cultures and ideas through the Con¬ 
nections program, adult learners real- 
ize that their own ideas and opinions 
have value and that they have the abil- 
ity to meet challenges in their lives. 

"I could read to get by. But to read 
something in front of a group, I couldn't 
do that/' recalls Janet Hurst, of Rut- 
land Town, who turned to Vermont 
Adult Learning in Rutland six years 
ago. Now chair of the State Student 
Advisory Council, Hurst worked with 
the Humanities Council to help estab- 
lish the national version of the Con¬ 
nections program, an effort that has 
taken her to conferences in Chicago 
and elsewhere. "I can talk to people 
better than I used to, whether they're 
big shots or people in class," she says. 

Larrabee — who proudly declares, 
"Pil read anything, I don't care what it 
is" — and Duprey have developed an 
independent reading group with a few 
other adult learners, giving them an 
opportunity to read morę books to one 
another. Inspired by people he read 
about in Connections programs who 
overcame adversity, such as Muham- 
mad Ali, Larrabee is also beginning to 
study French. 

The most rewarding achievement 
for many is the simple pleasure of 
reading to their children, an experi- 
ence missing from their own child- 
hoods. 

For Victoria Bliss, reading to her son 
is a first step in helping him succeed in 
life. Courses at the Community Col¬ 
lege of Vermont would begin for her 
five months after the finał evening of 
the Slavery and Civil War discussions. 

"I know that for him to have a good 
life," she said, "I have to make a good 
life for me." 

• 

To contact the Vermont Council on 
the Humanities about its literacy pro¬ 
grams, cali (802) 888-3183. c-o? 


James E. Bressor works in the Vermont 
Agency of Natural Resources. He lives in 
Montpelier. 
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MONTGOMERY 

Continued from page 61 

speculation (morę than 60 percent of 
Montgomery is owned by out-of- 
staters), and what many newcomers 
and second-home owners want most: 
quiet. 

• 

A surviving link to the era when 
wood products madę Montgomery 
hum is the Montgomery Schoolhouse 
Inc., a company that makes and sells 
wooden baby rattles, blocks, dominoes 
and train sets. 

A business push that failed was re- 
tired postmistress Lorraine St. Onge's 
Thirsty Boot effort. After the flood, 
thinking it was a good buy, St. Onge 
refurbished and reopened the bar, then 
managed it. got an education," she 
confesses. "Skiers don't come here 
like they used to. You can't just cater 
to locals." She padlocked the door last 
spring. Still, given the fact that the 
Thirsty Boot was dangling over the 
Trout River in July, 1997, its very exis- 
tence remains a minor miracle. 

As Montgomery approaches Y2K, 
you find optimists here who act, cyn- 
ics who complain and fence sitters 
who sit and wait to see what's going to 
happen. Joining Pratt and St. Onge in 
action is local artist and nail bender 
Bobby Anderson. Anderson paints lo¬ 
cal scenes in watercolors. His method 
is pretty laid back. "I drive around un- 
til something catches my eye," he 
says, like a building, a hillside, a color. 
"I stop, get out of my car, look around, 
sit down." 

Anderson can, if he chooses, still 
paint all the town's bridges thanks to 
federal funding for restoration of dam- 
age sustained in 1997. Along with 
funding for its bridges, the town has 
received aid from the Vermont Agency 
of Natural Resources to riprap river 
and brook banks, to modify stream 
beds to reduce futurę flooding, and for 
watershed assessment to slow erosion 
and improve fish habitat. Neverthe- 
less, some citizens worry that too lit- 
tle attention is being paid to logging 
on the flanks of Jay Peak and Big Jay, 
from which much of the water flowed 
unimpeded during the flash flood. 

In the center of these and other town 
issues is Brent Godin, a newly elected 
selectman. Born and raised here, Godin 
says that the landscape may look pas¬ 
torał to most eyes, but it's changing 
fast. "At least 50 percent of the places 


I used to hunt are now posted," he 
says. Whether to build a municipal 
sewage treatment plant because of 
damage caused to septic systems by 
the flood is a big ąuestion. But just as 
crucial, Godin adds, is the need for an 
updated town plan. "Ours was put to- 
gether years ago,- it doesn't give any di- 
rection." 

Ultimately, of course, that direction 
is going to come from people who elect 
to live and work here in a smali town 
which, like the one celebrated by Ver- 
mont poet Walter Hard at the start of 
the century, is symbolic of smali 
towns everywhere. As such places be- 
come rare, their time-honored values 
under siege, it's good to listen to why 
people live here. 

"Every corner you turn, there's an 
incredible vista," says Louis Dan- 
durand, 41, a doctor who has just re- 
turned to Montgomery after a four- 
year stint in West Virginia. "The 
wilderness is friendly here: no rat- 
tlesnakes, no cottonmouths. There's a 
lot of connectedness to the outdoors." 

"This town hasn't undergone the 
transformation to Yuppiedom," says 
Tony Whedon, a professor at Johnson 
State College. "It's still one of the 
most beautiful places on earth." 

"I was born here, in 1915," says Gor¬ 
don Jewett, 84. "Up on West Hill. Lve 
been around. Been to Romę, seen the 
Pope. I live here because this is where 
we established our home. Pm not like 
a lot of people who jump around like 
grasshoppers." 

"People here speak to each other," 
chimes in Lynda Cluba, the town 
clerk. "They care about each other. 
They aren't trying to make the big 
buck — well, some of them are." 

When it's all said and done, though, 
yoga teacher Beth Thibault — who 
just built a house high up (in case na¬ 
turę acts up again during her lifetime) 
— best summed up why people stay 
here. "Around here," Thibault says, 
"there's an unspoken agreement to 
help out." c ^ > 


Joe Sheiman travels the globe on wńting 
assignments but always returns to his 
home in Montgomery. An updated edition 
of his book Fast Lane on a Dirt Road, 
which is about the transformation of Ver- 
mont sińce 1945 , is to be published this 
summer by Chelsea Green Publishing. 
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America’s oldest maker of 



BROAD-AXE BEAM CO. 


1320 LEE ROAD, GUILFORD, VT. 05301 
802-257-0064 www.broad-axebeam.com 
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Fine American Lighting 

Real American Value From 
Lighting by Hammerworks 

■Top Quality Materials 
•Completely Handcrafted 
•Reasonable Prices 
Lanterns, Sconces, Chandeliers, 
and Hand Forged Hardware 
Send for our catalog and 
discover how you can enjoy 
the beauty and ąuality of our 
Colonial lighting in your home. 

Send $5 for two color catalogs to: 

Lighting by Hammerworks 

Dept. VL, 6 Freemont Street. 
Worcester, MA 01603, 508-755-3434 


Other Location: 118 Main Street, Meredith, NH 603-279-7352 
www.hammenvorks.com 
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twice as much heat as metal - and releases it 


steadily and evenly, long after the fire has died. The 
heat is gentle, even, and soul-satisfying. 

Our high efficiency stoves combine the 
comfortable day-and-night warmth of 
soapstone with the grace and beauty 
of fine furniture. 

” FREE CATALOG"AND VIDEO 

Na nie.___ 

Address_ 

City/State/Zip_ 

Day Phone (_)____ 

Woodstock Soapstone Co., Inc 
66 Airpark Rd., Dept. 861, West Lebanon, NH 03784 

www.woodstove.com 


free 1 - 888 - 664-8188 
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V e r m o n t Food 

Foods for the Futurę 

By Andrea Chesman 


I AM standing in the Middle- 
bury Natural Foods Co-op 
doing my weekly shopping. 
As Vermont natural food Stores 
go, Middlebury's is smali (about 
3,000 sąuare feet). It doesn't 
boast the size of the huge Brat- 
tleboro Food Co-op (9,050 
sąuare feet of retail space). It is 
neither as old as the Putney 
Co-op (open sińce 1935), nor as 
new as the Otter Creelc Food 
Co-op in Vergennes, which 
opened this past summer. 

Still, the co-op does a great 
job of buying from local pro- 
ducers and it meets most of my 
weekly needs. The storę also 
provides me with a glimpse 
into the futurę, which I am 
musing about as I fili my cart. 

Some greenhouse-grown Rip- 
ton Reds (organically grown 
hothouse tomatoes) nestle next 
to a log of Vermont Butter and 
Cheese's goat cheese. I am go- 
ing to stuff the tomatoes with 
goat cheese and serve them on 
a bed of Ripton-grown greens 
from Nola's Secret Garden. I 
have a bottle of Drew's All- 
Natural Asian Grill Marinade 
for tomorrow's lamb from 
Meetinghouse Farm in Lincoln, 
tortilla chips and salsa from 
MigueTs Stowe-Away and a 
few bags of Putney Pasta 
tortellini, which my son packs 
in his lunch most days. I also 
have Cafe Alta Gracia coffee 
and After the Fali fruit juice. 
For good measure, I throw into 
my cart some echinacea-laced 
cider from Shelburne Orchards. 

I hear it will ward off the fiu 
this season. 

This is what Yermont-grown 



Organie lettuce starts on itsjoumey to market at 
Foot Brook Organie Farm in Johnson. 


Ten Yermont Food Trends 


1. Morę organically produced fruits, vegetables, 
and dairy products 

2. Morę convenience foods 

3. Morę local wines and beers 

4. Morę cheese 

5. Functional foods with added medicinal value 

6. Morę imported foods like coffee raised by 
ecologically sound principles 

7. Morę direct buying from farmers 

8. Virtual shopping 

9. Creater diversity of locally raised fruits and 
vegetables 

10. Morę food scares elsewhere that will enhance 
appreciation of Vermont foods 


foods look like at the beginning 
of the next century: organie, 
convenient, exotic and packed 
with extra healing properties. 

There's no ąuestion that or¬ 
ganically raised foods are a part 
of the futurę of Vermont foods. 
By any measure — the number 
of organie farms, the acreage de- 
voted to organically raised 
foods, the number of different 
foods — organie farming is 
growing. According to statistics 
compiled by the Natural Or¬ 
ganie Farmers Association, 
there are now 179 certified or¬ 
ganie farms in Vermont, up 
from 17 in 1985, the year the or- 
ganization started keeping 
track. There are now about 
15,000 acres in organie produc- 
tion in the State, including 33 
dairy farms and almost 300,000 
sąuare feet devoted to organie 
greenhouse crops. 

Ali the smali farms in Yer¬ 
mont, organie and otherwise, 
are struggling, and in their ąuest 
to carve out a niche in the mar¬ 
ket, they are changing the way 
many of us shop and eat. Histor- 
ically, Vermont has relied on its 
big dairy farms to keep the land- 
scape open and the land in farm¬ 
ing rather than in housing devel- 
opments. But high interest rat es, 
high land prices and Iow milk 
prices are discouraging the next 
generation from taking on dairy 
farming (with the significant ex- 
ception of organie dairying oper- 
ations). Increasingly, people who 
decide to go into farming look to 
new ventures such as raising 
gamę birds or growing green¬ 
house vegetable crops, even 
cranberries. 
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The Vermont Cranberry Company 
is one of the newest agricultural ven- 
tures in the State, and its futurę looks 
good. After an injury forced Bob 
Lesnikoski to sell his logging eąuip- 
ment, he was inspired by friends in 
Maine to try his hand at raising cran- 
berries. He and his wife, Betsy, bought 
an old dairy farm in Fletcher and exca- 
vated the pasture to create level beds 
with a ditch around each. They laid ir- 
rigation pipes, then filled the beds 
with sand. The cranberry vines grow 
in the moist sand beds and when fully 
maturę will produce about a ton of 
berries per acre. The Vermont Cran¬ 
berry Company is selling as much as it 
can produce, some to local food co-ops 
and some to Boyden Valley in Cam¬ 
bridge for making into winę. 

It turns out that Vermonters are 
drinking a lot of winę. According to 
Roger Clapp, Vermont's deputy com- 
missioner of agriculture, food and mar- 
kets, Burlington has the highest winę 
consumption per capita of any city in 
America. Some of the winę consumed 
is being produced by Vermont's fledg- 
ling winę industry, which includes 
Boyden Valley Winery and Snów Farm 
Vineyard and Winery in South Hero, 
where the moderating effect of Lakę 
Champlain malces it possible to grow 
European winę grapes. The combina- 
tion of morę and better local wines and 
a fairly sophisticated wine-drinking 
public is leading to better winę lists in 
upscale restaurants. Morę and morę, 
like the Mist Grill in Waterbury and 
the Chef's Table in Montpelier, offer 
well-chosen pairings of winę and food. 

Nothing goes better with winę than 
cheese, so look for morę cheese plates 
at restaurants such as The Inn at Essex 
and the Three Clock Inn in London- 
derry, both of which offer cheese plates 
with outstanding sheep's millc cheese 
from Vermont Shepherd. Vermont 
cheeses perennially win national 
prizes for taste and ąuality, and cheese- 
making will undoubtedly be one of 
Vermont's strong food trends in the 
21 st century. 

We also drink morę coffee than ever, 
and coffee shops are sprouting up as 
fast as microbreweries. Although some 
of the coffees we drink are West Coast 
imports, many are roasted in Vermont, 
thanks to Green Mountain Coffee 
Roasters in Waterbury. The coffee I 





£$ Keyin Kopił 
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E-mail: kkopil@together.net 
On-line catalog: 
www.Kevinkopil.com 


Alłfifty States have within their borders products that in 
some organie way represent the people and the land. 

These are each “state’s pride!” 

Painters, authors , sculptors, growers, and crafters of all 
kinds - you are invited to become a part of the State s Pride 
market: a powerful, yet economical way to showcase your 
home-crafted products to the nation. 

Find us at. . . 

W W W. S T AT ESPRIDE.COM 


New Dimension Homes, Inc. 


Tom and Dianę Caffyn 
RR1 Box 95, Clinton, Me. 04927 
(207) 426-7450 


Art is in the 
woodgrain. 

Design 
enhances it. 

Craftsmanship 
reveals it. 


Model home located offI-95 Exit 37 
Clinton, Maine 


AFFORDABLE, panelized, 
Western Red Cedar Post & Beam 
Homes - Custom Designed 

Cali or write for free brochure 
or $12 plan book. 

Let us help you design the home 
of your dreams! 


The Loft at the 
Little River Goldsmith 
108 West Shops 
Mountain Road, 

Stowe, VT 05672 

802-253-5088 
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BOYS’ & GIRLS’ 
SUMMER 
CAMPS! ftft 


A tiine to learn, have firn, 
make new friends and enjoy 
Vermont. CaU one of tliese 
fine boys and girls camps and 
give your child a great 
siimnier vacation. 

Be surę to cali early as sonie 
programs fili up very cpiicldy. 


YMCA Camp Abnaki 



Established in 1901 For Boys 6-16 
Located in the 
Lakę Champlain Islands 

One, Two, Four or Six Week Sessions 


Sailing, Windsurfing, Kayaking, Canoeing, Tennis, 
Archery, Crafts, Soccer, Basketball, Hiking, Backpacking 
Special Teen Adventure Trips 



Our Program is Centered on the Development of the 
lndividual Boy in Body, Mind and Spirit 


campabnaki.org 

YMCA Camp Abnaki • 266 College St. • Burlington, VT 05401 
Tel: 802-862-8981 • Fax: 802-862-9984 
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Backpacking, RockCIimb, 
Ropes Course, Kayaking, 
Survival, Orienteering, 
Whitewater Canoeing, 

CHALLENGE Fly-Tying, Woodwork, 

Outdoor Living Skills, 
Fishing, Blacksmithing, 
BRADFORD, VERMONT Physical Fitness, Archery. 

THE OUTDOOR SPECIALISTS 

Boys Ages 9-16 Four-Week Sessions 
Drs. Thayer and Candice Raines 
300 N. Grove St. #4, Rutland, VT 05701 

Toll Free - 800-832-HAWK (4295) 

E-Mail: rainest@sover.net 
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Circus Smirkus 
Circus Camp 

A co-ed 

\ CIRCUS CAMP in 
the White Mtns. 
of NH. 
No experience 
reąuired! One and two-week sessions 
for beginners and advanced students, 
ages 8-17. Juggling, acrobatics, 
clowning, Iow wire walking, trapeze 
and morę! Cali 800-532-7443 or find 
us at: circussmirkus.org 
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Camping with 
Horses 

HORSEMANSHIP 
WATER SPORTS 
CAMPING TRIPS 



Catherine Capers 

—--- 60 Girls, Ages 9-15 

Summer Camp in Southern Vermont 

• HORSE & ANIMAL CARE-RIDE DAILY! 

• Horse Shows, Trail Rides, Jumping 

• Swim, Canoe, Waterski, Sail, Winasurf 

• Tennis, Photography, Arts, Crafts 

Clare Nelson & Allison King, Directors cccapers@vermontel.net 
P.0. Box 68L, West Pawlet, VT 05775 800-453-4441 


* UIMAMON * 

and 

# iiTiy w * 


P I T T S F O RD, YERMONT 


Brother-sister camps on old Vermont farms. 
Daily self-scheduling, independence and 
community in a rustic setting. 

75 campers, ages 7-1 5, 35 Staff. 

2, 3, 5 and 8 week sessions. 

R iding • Woodshop • Farm • Pottery • Trips • Art 
Weaving • Rocketry • Drama • Photography 
Tennis*Swimming«Canoeing«Team Sports 
Archery»Cycling»Low & High Ropes ,^=| 

C a ., Mike B,rom 93 P 
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Farm & ^ 

Wiiderness 

Summer Camps 

Hike mountain trails, milka co w, buildacabin, 
paddle a canoe, harve&t carrots, weave a 
dreamcatcher, swim in a mountain lakę, sleep 
under the stars, laugh 'tilyour sides ache. 

Challenges and fun for girls and boys in a support- 
ive, diverse community based on mutual respect, 
simple rustic living, joy and adventure. Resi- 
^ dential camps for ages 9-17 & day camp 


& 


in Vermont's Green Mountains. 
61 years Quaker leadership. 


Farm & Wilderness, Plymouth, \no5056 

^02/42^^761emaih^andw@fand w. o r g 
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BROWN LEDGE 
Camp 

on Lakę Champlain 
in Vermont 
for Girls 10-18 

Fully Electlve Program 
International Campers and Coed Staff 

Ouality instruction in horsemanship, 
theatre, waterskiing, sailing, swimming, 
diving, canoeing, tennis, archery, arts & 
crafts. Teams and Trips. Excellent for the 
older camper, as well. 

JC Program 16-18 years old 
74th Season • ACA Accredited 
Bill & Kathy Neilsen • 1-800-246-1958 
www.brownledqe.org 
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YERMONT FOODS 


have just dropped into my cart is shade- 
grown organie beans from a smali plan- 
tation in the Dominican Republic 
owned by writer Julia Alvarez and her 
husband, Bill Eichner (my son 7 s oph- 
thalmologist) of Cornwall. Last year 7 s 
harvest was only 500 pounds, accord- 
ing to Eichner, so distribution is very 
limited. Profits go to support the Alta 
Gracia Foundation, organized to teach 
literacy, arts and sustainable agricul- 
ture to Dominicans and provide intem- 
ships for American students. 

This is not the only new high- 
minded ecological food enterprise I 
have uncovered. In Brattleboro, Sylvia 
Blanchet and Thomas Fricke have cre- 
ated ForesTrade, a company that sells 
ecologically harvested coffees, oil and 
spices from the Guatemalan and In- 
donesian rain forests. Closer to home, 
we have a tilapia fish farm in Enosburg 
where the nutrient-laden water that 
passes through the fish tanks is used 
to grow basil hydroponically. Sustain¬ 
able agriculture and "living Systems" 
technology are increasingly important 
to Vermont consumers as they look 
for foods raised without harm to the 
environment. What I also appreciate in 
each cup of Alta Gracia brew is my 
connection to the producers. Now 
when I say I know where my food 
comes from, I am not just talking 
about apples and tomatoes. 

The desire for connections with pro¬ 
ducers is actually changing the way 
Vermonters buy food. We used to take 
it for granted that we could show up at 
a neighboUs barn at milking time and 
pour off a galion of fresh milk from the 
bulk tank and leave a dollar in the jar 
by the sinic. Little farm stands where 
we could pick up a dozen ears of corn 
and leave some money in a cigar box 
once dotted the roads. As morę farms 
succumb to housing developments, 
those experiences are becoming less 
common. Hence the rise in centrally 
located farmers 7 markets, at a ratę of 
four or five a year for the last half- 
dozen years, bringing the total to 37 in 
1999. According to Lindsey Ketchel, 
marketing specialist for the Vermont 
Agriculture Department, people cite 
community-building as the main rea- 
son for starting them. And farmers 7 
markets are a lively place for commu¬ 
nity. The sidewalks were so crowded 
in the Montpelier market this past 























































summer it was hard to jockey for a po- 
sition in front of my favorite fresh 
pasta stand. It wasn't so much the hag- 
gling shoppers as it was the friends 
greeting friends who blocked the flow 
of traffic. Look for morę farmers' mar- 
kets, including a year-round enclosed 
farmers' market in Burlington. 

Look, too, for morę community-sup- 
ported agriculture farms. In the typical 
CSA, households buy shares in the 
farm that entitle them to a certain 
number of bags of fresh yegetables, 
flowers and herbs each week. The 
bounty varies depending on the har- 
vest ; early in the season, greens and 
salad yegetables fili the bags,- late in 
the season, sąuash, carrots, apples and 
cabbage predominate. The Agriculture 
Department was aware of 32 CSA 
farms operating in 1999; the number is 
probably larger because neighbors of- 
ten enter into morę informal agree- 
ments. Having yegetables delivered to 
the workplace instead of reąuiring 
consumers to trele out to the farms is 
making CSAs popular with working 
people. 

The ąuest for shopping convenience 
is a strong trend. Supermarkets have 
already crowded out many of the 
mom-and-pop groceries. Look for vir- 
tual shopping on the Internet as the 
next innovation. The Vermont Fresh 
NetWork leads the way with a Web 
site (www.vermontfresh.com) that can 
connect chefs and farmers directly. 

Many people find they don't have 
enough time to cook, much less shop, 
so they are looking for morę conve- 
nience foods. The marinade I have in 
my shopping cart from Drew's All- 
Natural linę is a typical "grab and go" 
product, according to Jennifer Graho- 
vac, specialty foods expert at the Ver- 
mont Agriculture Department. I notę 
on the shelves the pasta sauces from 
Bove's Cafe and Philomena's in 
Burlington,- Grahovac tells me to look 
for the new linę of sauces from Ver- 
mont Pioneer as well and predicts 
morę convenience foods from Ver- 
mont producers. 

Cheese is, of course, a convenience 
food. A piąte with creamy Orb Weaver 
Farmhouse cheese from New Haven, 
Grafton cheddar, cave-aged Shelburne 
Farms cheddar and Vermont Shep- 
hertFs sheeps milk cheese served with 
a baguette from a local bakery is all I 



mg vermont 

V Bracelef 

by Kimer Hond 


sterling»14k gold 
sterling & 18k gold 

worn by Vennonters , the world over 

www.vermontbraceIet.com 

(800) 854-6388 

credit cards accepted 

VERMONT BRACELET 

Box 827»Manchester*Vermont 05254 
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Reproduction 


18th 


&. 19th C. Yermont homes built on your site 


YERMONT YERNACULAR DESIGNS, INC. 

RD 1, EAST CALAIS, (802) 456-7020 write or cali for portfolio 

YERMONT 05650 1-800-639-1796 of designs - $20.00 
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Vermont Cob Smoked Ham & Turkey 
—now at a $30.00 sayings! 



Order yours now! 

Special Introductory Offer 

Reg. price $71.90 

Now only $41.90 

Limit 2 at this special price. 

Expires 2/23/00 



“You worft find a better-tasting ham than 
the old-fashioned Comcob Smoked Ham that Hainngton’s makes 
up here in Vermont. And for turkey lovers, here’s our tender, 
moist and fully-cooked Cob Smoked Boneless Turkey Breast. It’s 
smoky-delicious, 100% white meat with no fillers. You’11 love them 
both —and that’s my promise or your money back!” y ern Richburg, Smokemaster 




FREE! 




Order your 
Harrington’s Ham 
and Turkey Breast now 
(both shipped to same 
address) at this special 
combination price and well 
include 6 oz. of our Aged 
Cheddar and 1/2 Ib. Cob 
Smoked Bacon—free! 


CODĘ 2987 


IL\KfyX(jTONS 2987 Main Street, Richmond. VT 05477 

□ 137-977 Send your G0URMET PACKAGE: Ready-to-Cook Half Ham (6 Ibs.) plus Fully-Cooked 
Boneless Turkey Breast (1 3/4-2 Ibs.) to same address for only S41.90, plus $9.95 shipping, total 
$51.85. Includes 6 oz. Cheddar and 1/2 Ib. Bacon FREE. 


To Charge Orders, Cali: (802) 434-4444 
To Fax Orders, Dial: (802) 434-3166 


□ Payment Enclosed 

□ Charge my ( )VISA ( )MC 

( ) AMEX ( ) Diners ( )Discover 
(Include card no. and exp. datę, plus 
your name and address if different 
from shipping address above.) 
Available in Continental US only. 

Limit 2. Not for retail Stores. 
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YERMONT FOODS 


EARLY 

NEW ENGLAND 
RESTORATIONS 


Acąuires 17th & 18th Century Houses and Barns 
Often Slated For Demolition, Dismantles, Relocates and Restores 
Them To Their Orijyinal Splendor 

PROJECT MANAGEMENT • CUSTOM BUILDING 
FULL TIME STAFF OF HIGHLY SKILLED CRAFTSMEN & ARTISANS 
FULL INVENTORY OF ANTIQUE FLOORING, BEAMS & HARDWARE 

Offerinjy “The Best of Both Worlds” By Maintaining 
Historical and Architectural Integrity While 
Integrating The Most Comfortable and 
Energy Efficient Systems Available. 

273 PENDLETON HILL ROAD • NORTH STONINGTON, CONNECTICUT 06359 
phone 860-599-4393 e-mail: ENERl@AOL.COM fax 860-599-4403 
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check out www.mountainjobs.com 


DEDICATED TO BRINGING TOGETHER MOUNTAIN EMPLOYERS 
AND HIGH OUALITY PROFESSIONALS 

orcali 307.734.5919 


mountainjobs*com 


Mountain Resort Community Employment Connection. 
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Wouldn't you rather buy directly ffrom the mili? 


Manufacturers Direct 
Furniture at True 
Factory Direct Prices 

Shaker, Mission & Contemporary 
Stylcs in Solid Oak, Cherry, 

Mapie & Pine 

Visit our showroom 6 miles south of Middlebury, VT or write or cali for our free brochure 

We Ship Anywherc P.O. Box 125, Salisbury, VT 05769 • (802) 352-6650 M-Sat 10-5, Sun 11:30-4 
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need to start off a holiday dinner party. 
The futurę for Vermont cheese looks 
bright, thanks in part to the innovative 
cheese cave at the Major Sheep Farm 
in Westminster West. 

Winter is a busy time at the Major 
Sheep farm. Sheep munch on baled hay 
at the edges of a snow-covered field. In- 
side the cheese cave, where the cheese 
is cured, the air temperaturę is a year- 
round 58 degrees. This is where cave 
manager Beth Carlson spends her days, 
turning the cheeses and washing the 
rinds, encouraging the "good" molds 
and discouraging the "bad" ones. She is 
also kept busy shipping out the cheese 
that was produced all summer and has 
finished aging. The cheeses include 
Vermont Shepherd's cheese produced 
at the Major Farm and at sheep farms 
across the State, as well as cow's milk 
Farmhouse Cheese from Orb Weaver 
Farm and cheddar from Shelburne 
Farms. New this year are two cow's 
milk cheeses that the Majors are devel- 
oping, one with a washed rind and one 
that is mold ripened. 

In this dark, environmentally con- 
trolled space, two aspects of the futurę 
for Vermont foods are unfolding. 

"Brand name agricultural products" 
are definitely a trend of the futurę, ac- 
cording to the Agriculture Depart¬ 
ment^ Roger Clapp. Farmers who 
can't make a decent living selling large 
ąuantities of unprocessed foods — 
dairy products or vegetables — are Pro¬ 
cessing it themselves and selling it as 
a value-added product. For sheep farm¬ 
ers that means cheese. For the Ver- 
mont Cranberry Company that means 
sliced frozen berries marketed to local 
bakeries, for orchardist Nick Cowles 
at Shelburne Orchards that means 
Cider Jack, a concentrated blend of ap- 
ple cider, ginger and echinacea. 

Flealthy foods will continue to fly off 
the shelves, but so will indulgent foods, 
especially Ben &. Jerry's ice cream. This 
is where another cluster of trends con- 
verge, and the value-added agricultural 
product (milk) becomes a "grab-and- 
go" convenient dessert. 

The next logical step is for Ben & 
Jerry's to offer home delivery of medi- 
cinal-herb-enriched ice cream. Cherry 
Ginseng Garcia anyone? coo 


Andrea Chesman is Vermont Life's food 
editor. She lives in Ripton. 
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Down to 

We’re not exactly surę what seyen-year-old Eddie Parle 
was doing when this picture was taken in Putney back 
in 1914 in front of the Corner Storę (now the Putney 
General Storę). Perhaps he had just glided by on his 
sled, but that doesn’t explain the horn he’s holding, un- 
less it was there to warn people out of the way. We do 
know that the photo, printed from a fwe^by^seyen-inch 
glass negative, was one of morę than 2,000 taken in 
town by Adelbert Corser and his sister Mary Corser 


the Storę 

Thwing between 1898 and 1935. We also know that 
Adelbert Corser owned the Corner Storę at the time 
and that the dog in the winter pullover was his — not 
Eddie’s — because it appears many times in Corser pio 
tures. As if he wasn’t busy enough with storekeeping 
and photography, Adelbert Corser was also town clerk 
from 1901 until 1943, two years before he died at 82. 

— with thanks to Laura Heller and Beth 
T. M uskat, Putney Historical Society 
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Corser-Thwing Collection/Putney Historical Society 






















Calemdar o f 



Compiled byjum Powell ćmdCAROLAN Batchelder 


Notę: Ali dates are inclusive. Because the list- 
ings were compiled last autumn, there may be 
changes in times or dates. Cali organizers to 
confirm. For information about Vermont, 
contact the Vermont Department of Touńsm 
and Marketing, 6 Baldwin St., Drawer 33, 
Montpelier, VT 05633-1301, tel. 1-800AFR- 
MONT, or visit local information booths. To 
submit events, contact the Vermont Depart¬ 
ment of Tourism and Marketing. For morę in¬ 
formation about a particular event, cali the 
phone number in the event listing. The area 
codę for all Vermont telephones is 802. For an 
updated version of our events calendar, look 
us up on the Internet at www.vtlife.com. 


Tli ro nfjIł the 
StGctsort 

Adams Farm, Wilmington. Cali for times. 
464-3762. 

• Mid-Dec. thru mid-Mar.: Sleigh Rides. Spe- 
cial rides on Dec. 24, Dec. 31, Feb. 14. 

• Dec. 16: Christmas Marionette Puppet 
Show. 

Art Cache Gallery, E. Burkę. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. 626-5711. 

• Dec. 1-31: Christmas Art Show. 

• Jan. 1-Mar. 31: Winter in Vermont, exhibit. 
Barre City Opera House. 8 p.m. 476-8188. 

• Dec. 5: HandePs Messiah, 4 p.m. 

• Feb. 11: Solas, Irish-American ąuintet. 

• Feb. 26: Paris Piano Trio. 

Billings Farm & Museum, Woodstock. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. 457-2355. 

• Weekends & Dec. 26-31: Christmas at 
Billings Farm, tours. 

• Feb. 11-13: Sleigh Ride Weekend. 

Bolton VaUey Resort. 434-3444. 

• Dec. 4: Classic 10K. 

• Jan. 8: 100-Yard Dash Super Sprint. 

• Feb. 12-13: Team/Man/Woman Sprint. 

• Feb. 26: Eastern Cup Skating Race. 
Bromley Mtn. Resort, Manchester. 824- 

5522. 

• Jan. 9: Poland Springs Winterfest. 

• Feb. 27: Jeep Day, race for skiers & snow- 
boarders. 

Chaffee Art Center, Rutland. 775-0356. 

• Nov. 17-Jan. 7: Holiday Exhibition. 

• Dec. 2, 4, 9: Create Whirligigs & Noisemak- 
ers for the New Year. 

Craftsbury Outdoor Ctr. (800) 729-7751. 

• Dec. 11-12: SOLO Winter Workshop. 

• Dec. 12: Craftsbury Opener. 2-, 5-, 10-K 
freestyle x-c ski races, 10 a.m. 

• Dec. 17-19: X-C Ski Camp. 

• Jan. 9: X-C Ski Marathon, 9 a.m. 

• Feb. 23: Kids Ski Fest, 1 p.m. 



If you love cross-country skiing 
through beautiful Vermont countryside, 
you’11 love the Ski Touring Division of 

the Craftsbury Ski Marathon on Sun- 
day, January 9- 

For the first time, the marathon — now 
in its 19th year — will include a touring 
division that will send recreational skiers 
gliding through some of the finest cross- 
country ski terrain in New England. The 
route, which starts on the famous trails of 
the Highland Lodge in Greensboro and 
ends at beautiful hilltop Craftsbury Com- 
mon, will be open to racers starting at 9 
a.m. At 9:15 the course opens for tourers. 
Skiers can choose 25- or 50-kilometer 
courses for the only point-to-point ski 
marathon in the Northeast. As if the 
scenery isn’t enough, there will also be 
gourmet food stations sponsored by local 
restaurants along the course and a post- 
event banąuet at Craftsbury followed by 
awards, plus $5,000 worth of prizes. 

The race is part of the three-day Crafts¬ 
bury Marathon Festival January 7-9, 
which includes a ski clinic, kids’ races, 
snów sculptures, sprint races and demos 
from snowshoe and ski manufacturers. 

For information contact the Craftsbury 
Outdoor Center at (800) 729-7751 or at 
www. craftsbu ry. com. 


Słci łonring 
y\t Its F"inest 


Dorset Playhouse. Fri. 7:30 p.m.; Sat.-Sun. 2 
p.m. 867-5777. 

• Dec. 3-5, 10-12: Snów White & the Seven 
Dwarfs. 

• Feb. 11-13, 18-20: Winter Production. 

Fairbanks Museum & Planetarium, St. 

Johnsbury. 748-2372. 

• Dec. 12: Holiday Open House, 1-4 p.m. 


• Dec. 31: The Bright Lights of First Night. 
Free planetarium shows with First Night St. 
Johnsbury button. 

Flynn Theatre, Burlington. 7:30 p.m. 863- 
5966. 

• Dec. 10: Sweet Honey in the Rock. 

• Dec. 12: A Christmas Carol , 7 p.m. 

• Dec. 17: Tap Dogs. 

• Jan. 7: The Very Hungry Caterpillar and 
The Very Quiet Cricket, 7 p.m. 

• Jan. 14: 1776. 

• Feb. 5: Doug Varone and Dancers. 

• Feb. 6: The Red Balloon, 2 p.m. 

• Feb. 12: The Campbell Brothers with Katie 
Jackson and Geoff Muldaur. 

• Feb. 17-18: Sandglass Theatre: The Pig Act. 

• Feb. 20: Andy Statman Quartet, 7 p.m. 

• Feb. 26: Fred Ho & Monkey Orchestra. 
Green Mountain Flyer, Bellows Falls & 

Chester. Train rides. 463-3069. 

• Dec. 12, 18-19: Santa Express, 10:30 a.m. & 
2 p.m. 

• Feb. 13: Sweetheart Special, 1 p.m. 

Helen Day Art Center, Stowe. Daily noon-5 

p.m., except Sun. and Mon.; open daily 
except Mon. in Dec. 253-8358. 

• Dec. 4-Jan. 2: Fest. of the Christmas Trees. 

• Jan. 29-Apr. 1: A Tale of Two Cities, ex- 
hibit. 

Hildene, Manchester. 362-1788. 

• Dec. 27-29: Candlelight Tours, 5-8:30 p.m. 

Manchester Musie Festival. 362-1956 or 
(800) 639-5868. 

• Dec. 23: Holiday Concert, 5 & 8 p.m., First 
Congregational Church, Manchester. 

• Feb. 12: Presidenfs Day Concert. 5 & 8 
p.m., Riley Center for the Arts at Burr and 
Burton Academy, Manchester. 

Memoriał Hall Ctr. for the Arts, Wilming¬ 
ton. 464-8411. 

• Dec. 4: Holiday Show, 7 p.m. 

• Dec. 11: Santa Comes to Town. 

• Dec. 18: Hallelujah Chorus & Community 
Carol Sing. 

Middlebury College Center for the Arts. 

Cali for times and locations. 443-6433. 

• Dec. 4: Fest. of Wreaths. 

• Jan. 18-Apr. 16: 50 Years: Faculty Art, ex- 
hibit. Reception & gallery talk Feb. 20. 

Montshire Museum of Science, Norwich. 
10:30 a.m.-3 p.m. 649-2200. 

• Dec. 4: Egg Drop, noon-4 p.m. 

• Thru Jan. 9: Sabra Field Retrospective, ex- 
hibit. 

• Jan. 13-Mar. 7: Contraptions from A-Z, ex- 
hibit. 

• Feb. 12: Ruggieri Chamber Concert, 7:30 
p.m. 649-2042. 

• Feb. 19: Igloo Build, 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 
Shelburne Museum. 985-3346. 

• Dec. 4: Celebrations of the Season, 1-8 
p.m. 
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Tire Winter' 
X-Gcrrrres crt 
IYJ o unt Srroro 


Does the “X” in “X-Games” mean “Ex- 
treme,” or “Exciting”? You'11 have to come 
to Mount Snów this February to find out. 

The ESPN Winter X-Games, a nation- 
ally televised sports event, push winter 
sports to their outer limits, pitting world- 
class athletes against their peers in com- 
petitions on snowboards, skis, snowmo- 
biles and mountain bikes. 

Yes, mountain bikes. As in Mountain 
Bike Snów Racing, an event in which six 
competitors on mountain bikes with stud- 
ded tires race down a snowy slope simul- 
taneously. The same idea shapes “Skier 
X,” and “Boarder X,” events in which 
groups of six skiers or snowboarders race 
each other down a single course. 

Then there s Snowmobile Motorcross, 
in which a pack of snowmobiles tears 
around a course together, taking jumps, 
turns, uphills and down, all at breakneck 
speed. 

The Winter X-Games, now in their 
fourth year, will be staged this February 
3-6 at Mount Snów in West Dover. At- 
tendance is free and open to the public. 

ESPN, which organizes the games and 
bills them as the largest mountain sports 
competition in the world, chose Mount 
Snów because of the ski area’s long his- 
toi* *y of backing alternative winter sports 
events, its pimimity to major metropoli¬ 
ta n centers and the wide rangę of lodg- 
ing and amenities available in the Mount 
Snów Valley. 

You can watch the Mount Snów Winter 
X-Games on television, but that misses 
the point. For the X-Games this winter, 
be there or — be excluded! For morę in- 
formation cali (802) 464-1100 or (800) 
245-SNOW. 


Sheldon Museum, Middlebury. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun. noon-4 p.m. 388-2117. 

• Dec. 4-31: A Glimpse of Christmas Past. 

• Dec. 5: Historie Middlebury Holiday Stroił. 

• Thru Mar. 10: Our Lives in the 1930s & 

’40s. 

Southern Vermont Art Center, Manchester. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; closed Sun. 362- 


1405. 

• Dec. 11-Jan. 12: Winter Solstice Exhibi- 
tions. 

Stowe Mountain Resort. 253-7321. 

• Dec. 11-12: Stowefest Demo Days, 8 a.m. 

• Dec. 16-20: Sounds of Christmas, holiday 
celeb. 

• Jan. 22; Feb. 19: Torchlight Paradę & Fire- 
works, 7 p.m. 

• Jan. 25-30: Stowe Winter Carnival. 

Stratton Mountain Resort. 297-2200. 

• Dec. 11: Boarding for Breast Cancer Board- 
A-Thon. 

• Dec. 31: New Year’s Eve Celeb. 

• Jan. 29: Tubbs Snowshoe Festival. 

UVM Lane Series. 7:30 p.m. 656-4455. 

• Dec. 12: The York Waits. Traditional Eng- 
lish dance. Allen Chapel, UVM, Burlington. 

• Jan. 23: The Acting Company in Macbeth. 
Flynn Theatre, Burlington. 

• Feb. 11: Ad Vielle Que Pourra. UVM 
Recital Hall. 

• Feb. 16: Zydian String Quartet. UVM 
Recital Hall. 

• Feb. 25: London City Opera. Flynn Theatre. 

Vermont Mozart Festival, Burlington. (800) 
639-9097. 

• Dec. 16: Holiday Concert. 7:30 p.m., Stowe 
Community Church. 

• Dec. 17: Holiday Concert. 8 p.m., lst Cong. 
Church, Burlington. 

• Dec. 18: Holiday Concert. 8 p.m., Ver- 
gennes Opera House. 

• Feb. 25: Paris Piano Trio. 8 p.m., First 
Cong. Church, Burlington. 

T.W. Wood Art Gallery, Vt. College, Mont- 
pelier. Noon-4 p.m., Tues.-Sun. 828-8743. 

• Dec. 7-24: Gift of Art, Main and South 
Gallery. Featuring Art Resource Assoc. Re- 
ception Dec. 10, 5-7 p.m. 

• Feb. 26-Aug. 1: The Naive Spirit, Wood 
Room. Featuring early American and local 
self-taught artists from the permanent col- 
lection and friends of the gallery. 


SIjłeeifMl 

Event& 


DECEMBER 


Nov. 28-Dec. 31: Prelude to Christmas. 

Morę than 30 holiday events. Manchester. 
362 - 2100 . 

1-12: Bennington Museum Fest. of Trees. 

9 a.m. 447-1571. 

3-4: Brattleboro Holly Days. Carolers, musi¬ 
cal events, morę. 254-4565. Holiday Fest. 
Handmade gifts & crafts, entertainment. 

Fri. 7 p.m.; Sat. 10 a.m., Lakę Champlain 
Waldorf Sch., Shelburne. 985-2827. 

3- 5: Vt. International Fest. Arts, crafts, 
food, morę. Fri. 5 p.m., Sat.-Sun. 10 a.m., 
Mem. Aud., Burlington. 863-6598. 

4: Beyond the Unicom II Christmas Craft 
Fair. 9 a.m., Riverside Middle Sch., Spring- 
field. 885-3579 Bethel Christmas Bazaar. 
9 a.m., St. Anthony’s Church Hall. 234- 
9794. So. Hero Holiday Bazaar. 10 a.m., 
Cong. Church. 372-6640. Smugglers’ 
Notch Brewfest. Sample morę than 15 dif- 
ferent micro-brews. Evening. 644-8851. 

4- 5: A Middlebury Christmas. Downtown 
seasonal events, 10 a.m. 388-4126. 

5: Historie Middlebury Holiday Stroił. 
388-2117. 
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Furt in 
Fersltir-e 

Just about about everybody in the Or- 
ange County town of Vershire turned out 
last year for the VerShare Snowshoe-A- 
Thon. And it looks like this year will be 
no different. 

That’s because the Snowshoe-A-Thon 
comes at a time when Vermonters, in 
Vershire and elsewhere, are near-frantic 
to get out of the house and soak up 
some of that late-winter, mid-February 
sunshine. 

The event is an easy snowshoe hike a 
little over two miles long that starts in 
Vershire village at the Town Center 
Building on Route 113 and ends with a 
free lunch at The Mountain School. This 
year s will be February 19 at 10 a.m., 
but you can show up and start walking 
earlier if you have smali children or want 
to take it slow. The organizers will even 
lend you snowshoes if you need them. 
There’s lunch and an awards ceremony 
for youngest and oldest participants, first- 
time snowshoers, and other categories at 
1 p.m. at the Mountain School Dining 
Hall. 

Sixty people walked the course the 
first year, and the field expanded to 120 
last year. “It was great, seeing the turnout 
in town,” said Kathy Hooke, physical ed- 
ucation teacher at the Mountain School. 

A genuine cross-section of Vershire resi- 
dents — old, young, students, everybody 
— showed up for last year’s walk. Non- 
Vershire people are welcome, too. 

Participants can reeruit sponsors for the 
event or simply sponsor themselves for a 
$5 donation. Proceeds go to VerShare, a 
local civic organization that raises money 
for community projects and outdoor 
reereation for Vershire youngsters. For 
morę information, contact Cheryl Nation 
at (802) 685-4319- 


5-11: Overture to Christmas in Chester. 

Children’s events. 875-2939. 

7: Victorian Christmas & Wreath Auction. 

Park McCullough House, No. Bennington. 
442-5441. 

10-1 1: Guilford Christmas Ceremony. 8 

p.m., Christ Church, Algiers Village. 257- 

1961. 
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WINTER EYENTS 



10-12: Woodstock Wassail Celeb. Paradę, 
morę. 457-3555. 

11: Woodstock Christmas Fair. 9:30 a.m., 
Thompson Senior Ctr. 457-3277. White 
River Jct. Turkey Supper. 4:30 p.m., 
United Meth. Church. 295-3965. Coolidge 
Christmas Open House. 10 a.m., 

Coolidge State Historie Site, Plymouth. 672- 
3773- St. Albans Christmas in the Park. 

1 p.m., Taylor Park. 524-2444. Benning- 
ton Tea & Christmas Shop. 3 p.m., St. 
Peters Church. 442-2911. 

12; Jan. 9; Feb. 13: Brownsville Roast Beef 
Suppers. 4 p.m., Community Church. 484- 
3370. 

16: Holiday Open House. 4 p.m., Central 
Vermont Humane Society, Barre. 476-3811. 

17: Solstice Celeb. Musie, horse-drawn 
wagon rides, morę. 6 p.m., Merck Forest & 
Farmland, Rupert. 394-7836. 

19: Dorset Historie Village Tour & Tast- 
ing. Self-guided tour of private homes & 
inns, 1 p.m. 867-4455. Carols & Candles, 
a Victorian Christmas celebration. 5 p.m., 
Pratt Hall, Montgomery. 326-4404. 

28-29: Black River Academy Museum 
Open House. 6-8 p.m., Ludlow. 228-5050. 

28-30: Christmas House Tours. Park Mc- 
Cullough House, No. Bennington. 824- 
5441. 

31: First Night Burlington. Noon-midnight. 
863-6005. First Night Montpelier. 3 p.m.- 
1 a.m. 229-9408. First Night St. Johns- 
bury. 4:45 p.m.-midnight. 748-4561. First 
Night Bennington. 6 p.m.-l a.m. 442- 
7904. Last Night Brattleboro. 254-4565. 
First Night Rutland. 3 p.m.-midnight. 
747-9090. Celebrate the Millennium 
Party. Park McCullough House, No. Ben¬ 
nington. 442-5441. 


FEBRUARY 


12. Valentine’s Chicken Pie Supper. 5 

p.m., Fair Haven Cong. Church. 265-8864. 
13: Rotary Penny Sale. 8 p.m., Weston Play- 
house. 824-5945. 

19: Vermont 50+ Expo. Fun & learning for 
maturę adults. Sheraton Burlington Conf. 
Ctr., Burlington. 878-0051. 


A rf.s & 

(See also Through the Season) 


DECEMBER 


3: Brattleboro Gallery Walks. 5-8 p.m. 254- 
4200. 

3- 5: The Logger, Rusty DeWees comedy 
show. Fri.-Sat. 8 p.m.; Sun. 2 p.m., Burling¬ 
ton H.S. 888-7140. 

4: Community Messiah Sing. 1:30 p.m., 
Centre Cong. Church, Brattleboro. 257- 
1961. Scottish Winter Bali. Dinner dance. 
6:30 p.m., Equinox Resort, Manchester. 
362-1405. 

4- 5: Burklyn Arts Council Christmas Mar¬ 
ket. Juried craft show, morę. 10 a.m., St. 
Johnsbury Middle Sch. 626-5836. 


9-11: The Best Christmas Pageant Ever 

Thurs.-Fri. 7:30 p.m.; Sat. 1:30 p.m. Chester 
Town Hall. 875-2939. 

11 : A Community Christmas Carol 7:30 
p.m., The Old Parish Church, Weston. 824- 
5099 Sounds of the Season — Tradi- 
tional Holiday Favorites, by the New 

England Conservatory’s Chamber Chorus. 8 
p.m., First Cong. Church, Manchester Vil- 
lage. 362-5291. 

14: Contare, traditional & popular holiday 
musie. 7:30 p.m., United Church of Dorset 
& E. Rupert. 362-3305. 

Thru Dec. 15: Strong Hearts: Native Ameri¬ 
can Visions & Voices, exhibit. Robert 
Hull Fleming Museum, Burlington. 656- 
0750. 

15-31: Olirer. Briggs Opera House, White 
Riverjct. 296-7000. 

17: Noweli Sing We Clear. 7:30 p.m., Col¬ 
lege St. Cong. Church, Burlington. 660- 
8209. 

18: A Christmas Carol , reading. 7:30 p.m., 
Chapel of the Snows, Stratton Mtn. 297- 
2200 . 


JANUARY 


8 ; Feb. 8: After Dark Musie Series. Folk, 
blues, Celtic musie. 7 p.m., Knights of 
Columbus Hall, Middlebury. 388-0216. 

16: Chamber Concert. Trinity Church, Rut¬ 
land. 446-3488. 

30: A New Birth of Freedom. Vt. Youth Or¬ 
chestra. 3 p.m., Flynn Theatre, Burlington. 
863-5966. 


O za t r/o o r.s 
& Sjzorts 

(See also Through the Season) 


JANUARY 


8-9: New England Sled Dog Races. 9 a.m., 
Elmore State Park. 888-2296. 

15-16: Harriman Reservoir Ice Fishing 
Derby, Whitingham. Prizes include a new 
pick-up (first prize), $10,000 (2nd prize), 
snowmobile (3rd prize). 368-2699 (if no 
ice, Jan. 29-30). 

15-17: St. AJbans Sportsman Show. Collins 
Perley Sports & Fitness Ctr. 878-3724. 

29: Brookfield Ice Harvest. Ice sculpturing 
and harvesting demonstrations, ice-cutting 
competition, morę. Floating Bridge. 276- 
3959. 


FEBRUARY 


15-17: Vermont State Downhill Champi- 
onships. Mount Snów Resort, W. Dover. 
464-3333. 

19-27: Brattleboro Winter Carnival. 258- 
2511. 

25- 26: Middlebury College Winter Carni- 
val. 9:30 a.m. 388-4356. 

26- Mar. 5: Snów Sculpture Contest. Judging 
Mar. 5 at noon. Rte. 100, Wilmington. 464- 
8092 . 


Green Mountain 



To advertise write: 
Vermont Life Classifieds, 

PO Box 283, Vergennes, VT 05491; 
or cali 802-877-2262; 
or fax 802-877-2949; 
or e-mail: 

GetSmart@together.net 

Closing Dates: 

Spring Issue: 

December 8. 

Summer Issue: 

March 15. 

Autumn Issue: 

June 15. 

Winter Issue: 

September 13. 


Antiąues 


MARIE MILLER QUILTS 

19th century and 
early 20th century 

Rł. 30, Dorset, VT. 
802-867-5969 

CATALOG $7.00 
www.antiquequilts.com 


Art PrintsIGifts 


CHAMP ART by Elizabeth Fraser. Oils, pastels, 
watercolors; beautiful Vermont landscape note- 
cards. 330-653-8476 or visit 
www.champart.com 


Bronze Fountains/Art Glass 


PETER BRAMHALL’S ART GLASS and monu- 
mental bronze sculptures/fountains. Prearranged 
visits only. 802-672-5141, 
www.vermontcrafts.com/members/Chatauguay.html 


Business Opportunities 


ALWAYS WANTED TO RUN A VERM0NT 
MAIN STREET MARKET? Town of Windsor, 

Historie Windsor, Inc. and Preservation Trust of Vermont- 
coordinated venture looking for a manager and/or owner. 
On Main Street in the birthplace of Vermont. Site, financ- 
ing, TA available. (ontact jill_michaels@valley.net or 
PO Box 298, S. Strafford,VT 05070. 
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Businesses for Sale 


VERMONT COUNTRY STORES 

• Weil Established Country Storę in one 

of Vermont’s most photographed villages. 
There are great owners’ quarters and it’s 
near several ponds and lakes. $289,000. 

• High Volume Family Market with gas, car 
wash and dairy bar near Lakę Champlain. 
$790,000. 

These are just two of the several country 
Stores we have to offer. Dick Blanchard at 
Realty Professionals specializes in the sale 
and marketing of Vermont country Stores, 
family food markets and conyenience Stores. 
We have Stores available for as little as 
$189,000. Cali for our catalog today. 802- 
223-2228 or e-mail me at dickatrp@aol.com. 


VERMONT BUSINESS BROKERS: 21 years of 
expertise in selling businesses in Vermont, upstate 
NY and NH. Cali for free catalog 802-878-3900, 
email: vbb@together.net 

NEW ENGLAND BUSINESSES FOR SALE. 
Profitable, well-priced, desirable lifestyle opportu- 
nities. Manufacturing, hospitality, retail, distribu- 
tion. Cali Certified Business Brokers 
@ 800-711-4212. 


Carousels 


VERMONT MADĘ FULL-SIZE WOODEN 
CAROUSELS by Showme® Wooden Carousels. 
Originals, commissions and lessons. Cali 
802-254-5374 or www.carouselsbyshowme.com 


Financial Services 


TOO MANY BILLS? Free debt consolidation. 
One monthly payment — reduced up to 50%! 
Genus Credit Management-Nonprofit 
1-800-219-2092 (Ext. 1260). 


Lodging 


W1LLISTON V1LLAGE B&B in historical vil- 
lage, near Burlington. Cozy rooms, private baths, 
gourmet breakfast. Innkeeper Olympic Gold 
medalist. 802-879-2542 Shalna@aol.com 

SKIING SUGARBUSH? Cozy Inn rooms, beauti- 
ful condominiums, reasonable rates. The Christ- 
masTree. 800-535-5622. 
www.christmastreeinn.com 


Mail Order 


RARE NAVAJO-CHURRO WOOL PROD¬ 
UCTS. Land & Lamb 802-763-2076 
www.Landlamb.com 


DELICIOUS UNPROCESSED HONEY, 
Northern Wildflower Apiaries: 100% raw, unpas- 
turized Vermont honey. 8oz., 12oz., l6oz. jars by 
the case. Gorgeous labels. Wholesale prices for re¬ 
tail or gifts. Also available in bulk: 30 or 60 lb. 
pails. Cali 802- 897-2311 Write: 930 Shacksbury 
Rd. Shoreham,Vt. 05770. UPS shipping. 

E-mail: blisshem@together.net 

Website: homepages.together.net/ -blisshem 

“PHENOMENAL FUDGE” Not just good...it’s 
phenomenal! Home madę, fresh Vermont fudge 
sińce 1985, 100% guaranteed. 13 flavors. Click to¬ 
day on pfudge.com or cali 800-430-5442. 

VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP Direct from the 
producer. Spooner’s mapie products. For 
brochure: toll free 1-877-44-MAPLE (62753) 

E-mail:dspooner@plainfield. bypass.com 


Musie 


ACCORDLANS, BUTTON BOXES, Concerti- 
nas, New, Used, Buy, Trade, Repairs. Catalogues 
$5.00. Castiglione, Box 40VT, Warren, Mich. 
48090, 1-810-755-6050. 


Raku Art Tile 


CHRISTINE MERRIMAN’S INTERNA- 
TIONAL award winning fine art Raku-fired 
tiles/tile products for corporate/private collections. 
Prearranged visits 802-672-5141, www. 
vermontcrafts.com/members/Merrywoman.html 


Real Estate 


Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and buyers of 
Vermont real estate. We cover market trends, tax 
and legał matters, Act 60, State news, and morę. 
$44/year. Refund if not satisfied. Send check to: 
VPOR, Dept. G, P.O. Box 1110, Montpelier, VT 05601 
(To order by credit card, cali 802-229-2433) 


NORTH CENTRAL VERMONT: River 
frontage, lakę access, village building lots, or 
wilderness acreage. 0.5 to 140+ acres. Open land, 
woods, views may include Mt. Mansfield or Jay 
Peak. Free information. Marble Realty, 14 Stafford 
Ave., Morrisville, VT 05661. 1-800-439-3418. 

BROOKS H. BARRON R.E. 1999 marks my 
32nd year of offering country property statewide. 
Please cali 802-767-3398 and 1*11 help you. 

SUGARBUSH CONDOMINIUMS AND 
PROPERTY INFORMATION. Sugarbush In- 
vestment Properties 800-521-4550 or 
www.sugarbushvt.com 

LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN HOME, guest cottage: 
$1,500,000. Vintage/Contemporary, marble baths, 
near Middlebury: $359,500. Ask for: Deirdre 
Counter 800-639-1763 counted@realtor.com 


GREAT CONDO IN WOODS. Woodstove, 
Lofts, Decks. 10 minutes to Sugarbush slopes. 
$53,000. 802-496-3131. 

THE WOODSTOCK CORPORATION offers 
complete real estate services in and about the 
Woodstock area. 18 Elm St., Woodstock, VT 
05091. 802-457-3700. 


Stoves 


AGA Cookers 

Ali cast iron construction for better 

enamel colors. Three types of fuel. 
Send $2 for 16-page color brochure. 
Classic Cookers • l )0-309B Lower Barnetl Hill 
Middlesex,VT 05602 .802-223-3620 

M 
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Yacation Rentals 


SPACIOUS 1800’S CHARLOTTE FARM- 
HOUSE. Beautifully furnished, 3 baths, 4+bdr. 
Weekly $800.00. andreainvt@juno.com, 
http:// farmhouse.homepage.com 802-482-4043. 

FREE VERMONT RENTALS MAGAZINE. 
State’s largest guide to hundreds of photo listings 
of OWNERS HOMES. 2nd guide covers 
Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket & Cape Cod. 

Cali 1-800-628-0558 or see 3450+ rentals online 
in color at http://cyberrentals.com 

MACBAIN HOMESTEAD FARM VACA- 
TIONS. Rooms and 3 bedroom apartment. 
Working farm. Heart of Foliage. Skiing, hiking & 
snowmobiling. Non-smoking. No pets, please. 
Reasonable rates. 4080 Mack Mountain Road, 
West Danville, VT 05873. 802-563-2025. 

PEACHAM. NEAR GROTON STATE FOR- 
EST. 3 bedroom, four season Chalet. Snowmobil¬ 
ing, skiing, hiking. Deposit required. 
516-785-1757. 

FREE VACATION RENTAL GUIDE with hun¬ 
dreds ofVermont vacation rentals. 802-229-2433. 
Web site: http://www.vermontproperty.com 

THE PERRY FARM - 2 bedroom fully furnished 
vacation rental. A hour to ski areas & V.A.S.T. 
trail on site. $350 weekly. Sleigh rides and other 
farm activities included. Brownington 802-754- 
2396. peryfarm@together.net 

STOWE CHALETS AND CONDOMINIUMS 
for the discriminating vacationer. Simoneau Re¬ 
alty, P.O. Box 1291, Stowe, VT 05672. 
802-253-4623. 

LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN, CHARLOTTE, VT 32 
acre summer paradise. Your choice of 1-5 water- 
front homes. Unique, Exclusive. Limited availabil- 
ity, July/August. 914-332-4100. 
www.GardenIsle.com 

STOWE COUNTRY RENTALS Vacation 
homes/condos nestled in and around the charming 
village of Stowe. Cali 800-639-1990/ 

802-253-8132. www.stowecountryrentals.com 
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Peter D. Watson Agency, Inc. 

UNIQUE Burkę Office: 3965 VT Rt. 114, East Burkę, VT 05832, 
802-467-3939, e-mail realtor@plainfield.bypass.com 
Hardwick Office: P.O. Box 1118, Hardwick, VT 05843, 
802-472-3338, e-mail watsonre@together.net. 
Greensboro Office: P.O. Box 158, Greensboro, VT 05841, 
802-533-7077, e-mail wags@together.net. 
www.northemvtrealestate.com 


REAL ESTATE 
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“Side Hill Farm,” Stowe 

Romantic 1830 Vermont farmhouse on 17+ acres \vith 
trout pond, meadows and woodland. Private and serene. 

4 BR w/stone fireplace, wood floors and beams 
_ and outbuilaings. A jewel. $685,000. _ 

O 

P\LL SPERACOMPANY 802-253-9771 Stowe, VT 
REALTORS www.stowerealestate.com 


Winter Road Farm, Brookfield, Vermont 

C arefully sired on 137 acres of choice terrain, a wonderful 

post and beam homestead with 3,000 square feet of design 
excellence awaits new owners. The open floor plan features 
excellent finish work, with three bedrooms and two and a half baths, 
a Count Rumford fireplace, a kitchen fit for a chef, a fine home office 
and the best of solar collection capabilities - a system which cools in the 
summer and warms in the winter - all for $600 per year. Outdoors, a 
fine old barn, 40 acres of pasture and high-quality hay land, 36 acres of 
managed wood lot, a 19-acre sugar bush with sugarhouse, a stream near 
the house, flower and vegetable gardens, views, lovely stonework - all 
located in a choice, unspoiled neighborhood. $590,000. 


Brooks h. barroN 

REAL ESTATĘ 

www.barronre.com 


RD#1, Box 26A, North Hollow, 
Rochester, Vermont 05767-9003 
(802) 767-3398 - FAX: (802) 767-4669 

E-mail: barronre@together.net 


Discover Vermont\s Best 


Directions: 

From Stowe , take the 
Mountain Road and follow 
signs to the Stowe Country 
Club. We are right above the 
golfcourse. 


Welcome to Stowe Highlands... 
just two miles from Stowe village. 
Townhouses, village homes and 
residential lots — on .25 to 8.5 
acres — offer beauty, convenience 
and value. All complete with 
water, sewer and power. Many 
services available. This is the Stowe 
lifestyle at its finest! 


Visit our web site, 
www.stowehighlands.com, 
or cali (800) 417 7577. 
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W1LLOUGHBY LAKĘ ROAD. 3 bedroom home on 2 acres ofifering 
large open living room, dining room in turret area, office/game 
room, bright and spacious kitchen, 2 decks. Located near 
Willoughby Lakę. #1656 $129,900. Cali Burkę. 


MAJEST1C HOME w/stunning mountain 
views. 1989 home with a real mother- 
in-law apartment - complete w/balcony has a total of 7 BRs & 4 
baths. Large kitchen w/breakfast room, formal DR, large LR w/fire- 
place. Mapie &. tile floors, family room/office & attached 2 car garage. 
3600+ sq. ft. #1679 $275,000. Cali Hardwick. 


The Woodstock 
Corporation 


Prestigious Protected Location, 

just beyond Twin Farms Luxurv Re¬ 
sort in Barnard, 8 miles north of 
Woodstock Village. 1982 eontempo- 
rary with open floor plan containing 
sL\ rooms plus 2 fuli baths, detached 
two-car garage with workshop. 8+ 
acres with gorgeous views, hiking 
distance to Silver Lakę, 8395,000. 


Early 1800s Post & Bcam Cape with four bedrooms, 2 baths, living 
room, dining room, sun room, sewing room, large eat-in kitchen, ńnished 
summer breezeway, attached 2-car garage with large workshop, storage 
shed, expansive yard, next to Suicide SL\ in South Pomfret, 8295,000. 


Contemporary near Historie Coolidge Homestead in Plymouth, conve- 
nient to Okemo & Killington ski areas. Built in 1995 with 3 bedrooms, 

2 baths, living room with FP, dining room and kitchen, offering privacy in 
an area of substantial second homes with long-range views to the south 
and east, 8179,000. 


Woodstock West Townhouse Unit with fully applianced kitchen, living 
room w/FP, large family room with hearth, kitchenette & sliders out to 
patio, two bedrooms, 3 baths, deck, 15 common acres, 2 miles west of 
Woodstock Village, convenient to high school, senior center & skiing, 

8145,000. 


Land Spccialists - ("all lor list of tracts arailablc. 

Sewing the Woodstock Area sińce 1960. 


Marilyn L. Spaulding, Principal Broker 
18 Elm Street - Woodstock, Yerinont 05091-0657 
802-457-3700 www.woodstockcorp-re.com 
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Fast Wallingford, Vermont 
“FOUR WAYS FARM” 

A fully restored c.1820 center chimney Cape with 
a new ell incorporating a kitchen, dining area 
and family room add to the 3 bedrooms, 3 baths, 
office space and unattached garage. Great views 
to the south of Okemo Mt. over the pond and 
stream, plus 75 acres of pasture and hayfields 
and a mixed northern hardwood forest including 
a sugarbush. $625,000 

Cali Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 



Dorset, Vermont 
CEPHAS KENT DWELLING 

Formerly a tavern built in 1773 where the Green Mt. 
Boys mustered, the classic 3,000 sq.ft. residence 
shows heavy Jeffersonian and Greek Revival influ- 
ences of a 1948 renovation. Magnificent grounds with 
formal gardens, pool, views of Dorset Park, large mar- 
ble terraces, porches and a separate studio. A remark- 
able opportunity. $645,000 

Cali Wadę Weathers 802-651-5392 



Pomfret, Vermont 
96 ACRE SEAVER HILLS 
NEAR WOODSTOCK AND HANOVER 

Total privacy, protection by conserved lands and 
extraordinary views coupled with Quechee amenities 
minutes away, make this 96 acre parcel one of the 
best building sites in the Woodstock area. Mixed 
hardwoods, maples and ancient stonewalls create the 
perfect building site. $495,000 

Cali Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 


UJ! 



Westport, New York 

“MAPLEDENE” ON LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN 

Located on Young’s Bay, Mapledene is a delightful 
c.1900 Champlain Valley Greek Revival with wonder- 
ful wrap-around porch on 2.77 acres and magnificent 
views. Features 360 feet of water frontage, a 
boathouse and substantial concrete dock, beach, 
beautiful gardens and grounds, in-ground pool and 
complete privacy. $659,000 


Cali Wadę Weathers 802-651-5392 



Shelbume, Vermont 
“ORCHARD HOUSE” PARCEL 

A rare opportunity to purchase the site of one of the 
original farm properties purchased by Dr. Webb when 
he created Shelbume Farms. Features 23 acres, 750 
feet of frontage on Lakę Champlain and magnificent 
views of the lakę and the Adirondacks. Surrounded by 
1,400 acres of protected land and world-class skiing is 
within an hour at Stowe and Sugarbush. $1,900,000 
Cali Wadę Weathers 802-651-5392 



Orwell, Vermont 

WILDER HILL FARM ON 340± ACRES 

The ideał of a Gentlemani Farm in a classic 
Champlain Valley setting with 340 acres of fields and 
woods abutting 3,000 acres of conservation land. 
Features a c.1860 farmhouse with over 3,000 sq.ft. and 
a separate c. 1800 s caretaker house, numerous out- 
buildings including a large free stall barn, equipment 
shed, garage and barn. A pond and views of the Green 
Mts. overlook the conserved farmland. $520,000 
Cali Wadę Weathers 802-651-5392 



Poultney, Vermont 
220 ACRE “ELBOW BEND FARM” 

Located at end of road past a private gate in a 
private country setting, Elbow Bend Farm is situ- 
ated on 220 acres of fields and woods overlook- 
ing the pastorał Lakę St. Catherine Country Club 
with its 18-hole golf course. Features a wonder- 
ful mid-1800’s cape-style farmhouse with barn, 
studio and outbuildings plus beautiful gardens 
and pond near Killington and Stratton. $565,000 
Cali Wadę Weathers 802-651-5392 



Stowe, Vermont 
“EDSON HILL” 

This exceptional mountain view location provides 
the opportunity to join one of Stowe’s most exclu- 
sive locations. A 10-room brick Colonial residence 
is complimented by a pond, swimming pool and 
lovely landscaping while maturę trees provide both 
privacy and protection. World-class recreation is 
within five minutes of the property. $595,000 
Cali Grant A. McLean 802-660-2900 



Ferrishurg, Vermont 

BIG O AK FARM ON LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN 
2,700 FEET OF LAKĘ FRONTAGE 

Commanding the point in Kingland Bay sińce 1907 
with views for 30 miles of the lakę, 2,700 feet of water 
frontage and total privacy. Features a remarkable 25 
acre site, a 5,000 sq.ft. main house, caretaker’s house, 
guest house, horse bam, tennis court, playhouse and 
a 75 foot concrete dock. The ultimate property. 

$3,650,000 

Cali Wadę Weathers 802-651-5392 


www.landvest.com 

Lanc/l/est 

THE NEXT LEVEL OF SERVICE 

126 College Street Burlington, Vermont 05401 802 - 660-2900 

Five The Green Woodstock,Vermont 05091 802 - 457-4977 
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Picture Postscript 



A couple of winter enthusiasts, on a roli 
in Montpelier. 
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SIMM 1 


Bflffwrtffli 


Ifthe closestyouve ever been to Vermont is apint of creamy goodness y youre missing out on a great getaway. And 
the best way to get there and see it is firom the comfort of Amtrak y sVermonter or Ethan Allen Express. Stop and 
visit Woodstock, one of the prettiest smali towns in America ,. Or mili around in Quechee y a National Historie Mili 
Village. Care for a bite? Hop off the Ethan Allen Express to fly fish in the Battenkill River. Better yet y take the 
Vermonter to Montpelier for delectable cuisine at the Culinary Institute. In winter y ski Killington or Pico in 
nearby Rutland. And when it gets warmer y hike and bike through the Green Mountains. Amtrak now has baggage 
service for bikes y skis and snowboard equipment. And dont forget the beautiful DfEOERl 
^waterfront in Burlington. Most of all y make surę to cali 1.800. U SA. RA IL 
](EBU&UIEŁ for reservations and information. www.northeast.amtrak.com/bestbuys 1^^ 
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The mountains are already white. In our villages, the shops and streets are warmly 
lit with holiday color. And, whether you come to shop, ski, snowshoe, or simply to 
get some time away, you can take something back that will keep saying "Vermont" 
right in your living room. For a complete guide of farms and other properties where 


www.1-800-VERMONT.com 


Ańd Make Surę You Get 
Something to Go.I 
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